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Editorials 


EXPOSITORY  The  only  preaching  which  fulfills  the  Apos- 
PRE ACHING  tie’s  injunction  to  “preach  the  word”  is  that 

which  expounds  the  Scripture.  None  will 
disagree  with  this  statement,  but  it  is  too  often  assumed  that 
expository  preaching  is  an  easy  undertaking  whereas  men  do 
not  expound  the  Word  of  God  until  they  by  some  means  come 
to  know  it  and  to  understand  it.  That  knowledge  is  not  acci¬ 
dental.  The  Dallas  Theological  Seminary  was  founded  to 
provide  what  at  the  time  was  not  existing,  namely,  courses 
of  study  designed  to  develop  the  ability  to  expound  the  Bible. 
With  no  existing  courses  from  which  to  copy  or  to  imitate, 
the  whole  plan  of  study  had  to  be  designed  and  tested  by  ex¬ 
perience.  Such  experience  is  invaluable.  It  was  soon  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  standard  three-year  course  of  theology  did 
not  provide  the  required  time  for  the  work  attempted  in  this 
new  field.  Therefore,  with  some  fear  and  trembling  lest  the 
students  would  not  be  drawn  to  a  four-year  course,  the  step 
was  taken;  and  it  should  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  serious- 
minded  young  men  of  this  country  that  there  has  been  no 
occasion  to  advertise  for  students  from  that  time  until  now. 
The  young  men  see  the  value  of  the  extra  year  and  have  wel¬ 
comed  and  sustained  it. 

What,  then,  is  needed  if  men  are  to  be  trained  in  exposi¬ 
tion?  First,  they  must  come  to  know  the  Book  itself.  What 
can  be  learned  in  classroom  study  does  not  take  the  place  of 
personal  devotional  study  gained  through  years  of  attention 
to  it.  When  study  ceases  usefulness  ceases.  But  personal 
study  cannot  be  pursued  with  profit  without  a  method  and 
the  background  which  the  seminary  alone  can  give  and  which 
serves  as  a  guide  in  interpretation.  Second,  knowledge  of 
original  languages  is  essential  to  real  progress  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Bible.  It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  lower  ideals 
for  ministerial  service  have  appeared.  Short  courses  of 
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study  have  been  encouraged  and  men  graduated  from  these 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  they  are  prepared  to  preach 
provided  they  have  zeal  and  claim  a  special  degree  of  spiri¬ 
tual  power.  In  the  days  of  rapid  growth  of  our  country, 
such  men  have  been  ordained  and  placed  in  charge  of 
churches  when  better  trained  men  were  not  available. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  the  knowledge  of  original 
languages,  the  Dallas  Theological  Seminary  requires  an  ex¬ 
tended  study  in  these  languages  which  is  wholly  unknown  in 
existing  theological  seminary  courses,  except  it  be  for  special¬ 
izing  on  the  part  of  some  students.  It  was  determined  from 
the  beginning  that  enough  of  the  original  languages  should 
be  required  to  prepare  students  for  continued  personal  study 
throughout  their  lives  with  a  method  by  which  they  might 
hope  to  become  exegetes  in  their  own  right.  In  the  Greek 
department  the  student  who  secures  the  standard  Master’s 
degree  is  required  to  translate  the  entire  New  Testament. 
The  same  strong  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  Hebrew  also. 

In  like  manner,  the  entire  Bible  is  studied  book  by  book 
both  for  analysis  and  for  spiritual  content.  Systematic  Theol¬ 
ogy  has  been  and  is  the  groundwork  of  the  knowledge  of 
God’s  revelation — a  theology  which  is  based  wholly  on  the 
Bible.  This  with  the  courses  in  the  Bible  itself  and  exegetical 
studies  in  the  original  languages  is  calculated  to  give  the 
student  a  thorough  introduction  to  God’s  Word.  Such  an 
introduction  requires  at  least  four  years  as  prescribed  in  the 
Dallas  Theological  Seminary. 

An  important  feature  of  the  Dallas  Seminary  is  that  of 
study  of  the  spiritual  life,  its  reality,  and  the  forces  which 
govern  it.  No  such  courses  have  been  devised  or  offered  in 
seminaries  generally. 

Upwards  of  600  graduates  now  scattered  over  the  world 
are  evidence  of  the  saneness  of  the  basic  requirements  in 
these  courses  of  study  which  lead  on  to  expository  preaching. 

Does  the  country  need  more  seminaries?  Yes,  there  is 
need  of  more  seminaries  that  will  supply  what  is  needed  and 
what  the  Dallas  Seminary  has  sought  to  provide.  Just  more 
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seminaries  does  not  meet  the  need — even  orthodox  seminaries 
unless  they  supply  the  discipline  needed  for  the  exposition  of 
the  Scripture. 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer 

^  o  ^ 

PARTITIONING  The  question  of  Palestine  is  both  a  most 
PALESTINE  important  and  a  most  vexatious  one.  It 
is  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  peace  of 
the  world.  To  the  solution  of  this  problem  have  been  brought 
the  political  acumen  and  statesmanship  of  the  nations.  More 
recently  the  Anglo-American  committee  after  much  investi¬ 
gation  submitted  its  findings  and  set  forth  its  recommenda¬ 
tions  in  a  manner  conceded  by  all  to  be  both  circumspect  and 
fair.  But  nothing  came  of  this  report.  Now  the  United 
Nations  committee  on  Palestine  in  a  majority  recommenda¬ 
tion,  said  to  be  characterized  by  fairness  and  objectivity, 
seeks  the  answer  to  the  problem  by  favoring  the  partition 
of  Palestine  into  an  Arab  and  a  Jewish  state.  The  com¬ 
promise  is  admittedly  not  ideal,  but  more  cannot  be  claimed 
for  the  federal  plan  proposed  by  the  committee  minority. 
The  Arab  majority  in  Palestine,  which  boycotted  the  United 
Nations  committee,  and  the  Arab  nations  have  opposed  the 
present  plan,  and  at  this  writing  the  latter  are  threatening 
invasion  of  the  Holy  Land  because  of  the  United  States*  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  basic  principle  of  partition.  The  Zionists,  al¬ 
though  hopeful  for  more,  have  expressed  their  willingness 
to  work  with  the  plan. 

The  plan  attempts  to  fix  territorial  boundaries  to  meet 
the  minimum  needs  of  both  Arabs  and  Jews.  The  Jews  will 
receive  a  strip  of  land  on  the  coast  from  Jaffa  to  Haifa,  a 
portion  west  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  all  the  Negeb  wedge. 
The  Arabs  are  to  be  allotted  the  remainder  of  the  land.  In 
addition,  the  proposal  calls  for  the  admission  of  150,000  Jews 
over  a  specified  period  of  time.  This  approval  of  the  immi¬ 
gration  principle,  coming  as  it  does  in  the  wake  of  the  Exodus 
1H7  incident,  has  been  welcomed  by  the  Jewish  interests, 
and  has  served  to  compensate  in  a  measure  for  other  dis¬ 
appointments  in  the  majority  plan. 
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But  how  does  this  plan  square  with  the  Scriptures?  Some 
have  told  us  that  the  Bible  distinctly  states  the  land  will 
never  be  divided.  The  opinion  has  been  offered  that,  even  if 
Palestine  were  partitioned  now,  it  has  undergone  this  proc¬ 
ess  before.  If  Palestine  is  ultimately  partitioned,  we  make 
bold  to  say  that  this  move  will  be  of  vaster  prophetic  signifi¬ 
cance  than  World  War  II.  For  Joel  foretold  a  division  of 
the  land  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  God’s  judgment  on  the 
nations.  In  3:1-2  the  prophet  predicts:  “For,  behold,  in 
those  days,  and  in  that  time,  when  I  shall  bring  back  the 
captivity  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  I  will  gather  all  nations, 
and  will  bring  them  down  into  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat; 
and  I  will  execute  judgment  upon  them  for  my  people  and 
for  my  heritage  Israel,  whom  they  have  scattered  among  the 
nations:  and  they  have  parted  my  land  [italics  ours].”  In 
whatever  manner  Palestine  has  been  partitioned  in  the  past, 
it  has  never  been  accomplished  through  the  action  of  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world  as  is  now  proposed. 

We  are  living  in  prophetically  important  times  indeed. 
As  we  watch  the  unfolding  events  about  the  Holy  Land,  we 
can  be  assured  with  the  Apostle  Paul  that  “now  is  salvation 
nearer  to  us  than  when  we  first  believed”  (Romans  13:11). 

Charles  Lee  Feinberg 

^ 

THE  GOSPEL  Our  attitude  toward  world-wide  evangeli- 
AND  THE  zation  is  strongly  influenced  by  our  belief 
WORLD  concerning  the  purpose  of  the  Church  in 

this  age.  Amongst  those  who  support  the 
Church  widely  differing  opinions  are  held.  There  are  those 
who  conceive  the  Church  to  be  an  agency  for  the  promotion 
of  morality  in  the  local  community.  Beyond  this  idea,  which 
is  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  they  do  not  proceed.  They  support 
the  Church  because  it  makes  a  better  environment  in  which 
to  rear  their  children. 

There  are  others  who  look  upon  the  Church  only  as  an 
institution  for  the  conduct  of  public  worship.  Their  religious 
thoughts  rarely  go  beyond  the  satisfaction  that  a  well-or¬ 
dered  and  smoothly  rendered  service  of  worship  gives  them. 
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For  this  satisfaction  they  are  willing  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  Church.  Neither  of  these  classes  evince 
much  interest  in  efforts  to  evangelize  the  unsaved  masses  of 
the  world’s  population. 

There  is  another  class  of  Church  supporters,  often  zealous 
for  world-wide  evangelization,  who  have  been  trained  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  task  of  the  Church  is  to  convert  the  world. 
Although  it  is  much  better  to  believe  this  and  throw  one’s 
energies  into  the  attempt  to  make  it  an  accomplished  fact 
than  to  limit  one’s  idea  of  the  functions  of  the  Church  to 
that  of  a  moral  agency,  or  an  institution  whose  chief  object 
is  the  conduct  of  formal  worship,  it  is  not  the  view  that  will 
hold  men  true  to  the  great  purpose  of  the  Church  in  the  face 
of  the  increasing  apostasy  of  our  time.  While  the  Church  is 
making  rapid  gains  in  new  fields,  she  has  always  experienced 
a  limitation  to  her  progress  and  often  a  marked  decline  in 
the  cider  centers.  When  annual  reports  are  made  and  the 
balance  is  struck,  the  secretaries  tell  us  the  Church  is  “about 
holding  her  own.”  While  some  mission  field  is  rapidly  be¬ 
coming  a  Christianized  people,  large  and  older  sections  of 
Christendom  are  lapsing  into  a  refined  paganism. 

There  are  two  groups  of  optimists  in  the  Church  today. 
One,  holding  the  theory  that  the  Church’s  task  is  to  convert 
the  world,  ignores  the  fact  that  in  no  generation  has  anything 
approaching  this  much-desired  end  been  accomplished,  while 
the  conditions  presented  by  the  present  generation,  deplored 
alike  by  Christian  writers  and  by  moralists,  seems  never  to 
startle  them  into  the  acknowledgment  that  if  the  world  is 
evoluting  into  a  golden  age  the  advance  is  proceeding  crab- 
fashion.  In  view  of  modern  conditions  and  the  lack  of  a 
Scriptural  basis  for  their  theory  the  optimism  of  this  class 
may  be  characterized  as  one  that  “whistles  to  keep  up  its 
courage.” 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  group  of  optimists  who  con¬ 
stitute  a  fourth  class  amongst  the  supporters  of  the  Church. 
They  are  often  called,  but  by  those  who  do  not  understand 
their  position,  the  pessimists  of  Christendom.  Their  opti- 
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mism,  however,  is  full-orbed  and  vigorous  because  grounded 
and  rooted  in  the  sure  promises  of  the  Word.  No  untoward 
development  shakes  their  faith,  for  they  see  in  all  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  time  the  fulfillment  of  prophecy  and  a  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  promises  of  the  Lord. 

In  recording  the  proceedings  of  the  first  general  council 
of  the  Christian  church,  held  at  Jerusalem,  James,  the  pastor 
of  this  the  first  organized  Church,  referring  to  an  address 
just  delivered  by  Peter  said:  “Simeon  hath  declared  how 
God  at  the  first  did  visit  the  Gentiles,  to  take  out  of  them  a 
people  for  his  name.  And  to  this  agree  the  words  of  the 
prophets;  as  it  is  written.  After  this  I  will  return,  and  will 
build  again  the  tabernacle  of  David,  which  is  fallen  down; 
and  I  will  build  again  the  ruins  thereof,  and  I  will  set  it  up: 
that  the  residue  of  men  might  seek  after  the  Lord,  and  all 
the  Gentiles,  upon  whom  my  name  is  called,  saith  the  Lord, 
who  doeth  all  these  things.” 

The  function  of  the  Church,  therefore,  is  to  yield  itself 
as  the  instrument  by  and  through  which  the  Lord  is  taking 
out  and  building  up  a  people  for  His  name.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  once  said:  “Many  men  seem  to  think  that  the  gos¬ 
pel  is  sent  into  the  world  as  a  lifeboat,  to  pick  off  from  the 
foundering  wreck  as  many  of  the  great  population  as  they 
possibly  can,  and  let  the  rest  go  down.  But  salvation  is  not 
a  mere  wrecker’s  boat.  In  saving  men,  we  ought  to  do  it 
with  the  feeling  that  we  are  aiming  towards  the  final  con¬ 
summation — ^the  salvation  of  mankind.”  This  statement  is  a 
fine  example  of  the  confusion  which  has  arisen  between  two 
diverse  programs,  the  prescribed  work  of  the  “called-out 
ones”  of  this  age  and  the  future  task  of  restored  and  con¬ 
verted  Israel  in  that  time  when  the  Lord  shall  direct  His  own 
brethren  so  that  the  residue  of  men  and  all  Gentiles  upon 
whom  His  name  is  called  may  seek  after  the  Lord. 

Shall  we  not,  then,  work  for  the  consummation?  Yes,  if 
we  do  it  understandingly.  Our  part  is  to  devote  the  ener¬ 
gies  of  the  Church  to  the  task  of  taking  out  of  the  world 
and  nourishing  with  the  Word  “a  people  for  His  name.” 
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When  this  Body  of  Christ  has  grown  to  full  stature,  and  no 
one  knows  how  soon  that  Body  will  gather  enough  saints  to 
complete  the  full  stature,  then — and  only  then — will  the  Lord 
begin  His  campaign  to  usher  in  universal  righteousness  and 
peace.  To  hasten  that  day  is  our  great  privilege  by  devoting 
the  energies  of  our  triune  nature  to  the  completion  of  the 
Gentile  Bride  of  Christ. 

It  is  true  that  salvation  is  cpen  to  all.  “Whosoever  will 
may  come.”  But  it  is  also  true  that  the  gospel  in  this  age 
is  a  “wrecker’s  boat.”  It  is  wide  and  deep  enough  to  accom¬ 
modate  all  drowning  men,  yet  the  fact  is  that  it  is  not  gath¬ 
ering  into  its  safety  all  who  are  going  down  for  the  first, 
second,  or  third  time.  In  reality  it  is  only  here  and  there 
picking  up  an  engulfed  man  or  woman.  It  is  conceivable  that 
a  physically  drowning  man  could  be  saved  from  the  waves 
by  main  force  and  against  his  will,  but  not  one  can  drag  a 
man  out  of  the  sea  of  unbelief  against  his  will.  The  condition 
God  imposes  is  that  he  will  let  himself  be  saved  by  divine 
grace.  If  he  spurns  the  lifeline — faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as 
Savior — no  power  will  keep  his  spirit  from  sinking  to  eternal 
death.  That  this  is  actually  taking  place  before  our  eyes  is 
a  gloomy  fact.  Shall  we  then  say,  as  people  untaught  in  the 
Scriptures  do,  that  Christianity  is  a  failure?  We  are  in 
danger  of  coming  to  this  conclusion  if  we  believe  it  is  the 
task  of  the  Church  to  convert  the  world  and  that  the  process 
is  a  gradual  evolution  designed  to  deliver  mankind  eventually 
and  smoothly  into  millennial  calm.  But  viewing  the  situa¬ 
tion  through  the  eyes  of  the  sacred  writers,  we  can  take  our 
stand  boldly — alone  against  the  world  if  need  be — while  na¬ 
tions  rise  and  fall  in  hellish  conflict,  while  apostasy  sweeps 
through  professing  Christendom  and  society  fulfills  all  the 
charges  of  rottenness  sustained  by  alarmed  moralists,  hold¬ 
ing  our  gaze  upon  Him  who  shall  sit  on  the  white  horse  and 
out  of  whose  mouth  shall  proceed  the  two-edged  sword,  who 
shall  put  every  enemy  under  His  feet  and  before  whom  every 
knee  shall  bow;  and  praise  Him  that  the  “wrecker’s  boat”  is 
still  borne  on  the  storm-tossed  sea  and  will  remain  there  until 
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the  last  one  of  the  required  saints  to  complete  the  Bride  is 
rescued. 

It  is  our  business  to  man  the  boat  until  called  away  to 
the  marriage.  When  the  Bridegroom  appears  with  His 
bride,  He  shall  descend  and  tread  on  the  tribulation  waves 
of  passion  and  repeat  His  Galilean  command,  *Teace,  be  still.” 
And  that  command  will  banish  all  the  rebellious  cohorts  and 
legions  of  Antichrist.  Then  shall  Isaiah’s  prophecy  be  ful¬ 
filled:  “The  wolf  also  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the 
leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid;  and  the  calf  and  the 
young  lion  and  the  fatling  together;  and  a  little  child  shall 
lead  them.  And  the  cow  and  the  bear  shall  feed ;  their  young 
ones  shall  lie  down  together:  and  the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like 
an  ox.  And  the  suckling  child  shall  play  on  the  hole  of  the 
asp,  and  the  weaned  child  shall  put  his  hand  on  the  adder’s 
den.  They  shall  not  hurt  or  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain : 
for  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as 
the  waters  cover  the  sea.”‘ 


Reprint  from  “the  Fourth  Church  Ambassador”  (1914),  organ  of  the 
Fourth  Presbyterian  Church  of  Greenville,  S.  C.,  founded  and  edited 
by  the  former  editor  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Dr.  R.  T.  Chafer  (1934-1939). 
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Systematic  Theology 

SOTERIOLOGY 

By  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  D.D.,  Litt.D. 
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Editor’s  note:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Dr.  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer 
has  written  a  whole  volume  on  Soteriology  to  come  from  the  press 
soon,  the  present  series  of  articles  will  be  concluded  herewith  though 
it  must  needs  be  terminated  abruptly.  Beginning  with  the  next  issue 
of  the  quarterly  a  whole  new  series  will  commence,  D.V. 

DIVINE  election 

Introduction 

In  this  pursuance  of  the  theme,  Divine  Election,  a  limited 
treatment  is  proposed  in  view  of  the  extended  consideration 
already  given  under  the  caption  Divine  Decrees.  Only  the 
subdivision  of  the  doctrine  of  decrees,  namely,  Divine  Elec¬ 
tion,  is  directly  germane  to  the  more  restricted  field  of  So¬ 
teriology. 

Though  the  doctrine  of  divine  election  presents  difficulties 
which  are  insolvable  by  the  finite  mind,  the  fact  of  divine 
selection  is  not  limited  to  God’s  choice  of  some  out  of  the 
many  for  eternal  glory;  it  is  observable  anywhere  in  the  uni¬ 
verse.  There  is  a  variety  in  all  God’s  creation.  There  are 
classifications  among  the  angels.  One  star  is  said  to  differ 
from  another  star  in  glory.  Men  are  not  born  of  the  same 
race  with  the  same  advantages,  nor  with  the  same  native 
abilities.  These  variations  in  the  estates  of  men  cannot  be 
accounted  for  on  the  basis  of  the  efficacy  of  the  free  will  of 
man.  Men  do  not  choose  their  race,  their  life  conditions, 
whether  it  be  in  civilization  or  in  heathendom,  nor  do  they 
choose  their  natural  gifts.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  as  clearly 
disclosed,  to  those  who  will  receive  the  revelation,  that  God’s 
attitude  toward  the  entire  human  family  is  one  of  infinite 
compassion  and  boundless  sacrificial  love.  Though  the  two 
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revealed  facts — divine  election  and  the  universality  of  divine 
love — cannot  be  reconciled  within  the  sphere  of  human  un¬ 
derstanding,  here,  as  elsewhere,  God  may  be  honored  by 
believing  and  by  resting  in  Him.  Therefore,  to  God  be  all  the 
glory!  And  to  Him  be  given  the  first  consideration!  Those 
systems  of  religious  thought  which  require  that  the  doctrine 
of  God  shall  conform  to  the  notion  of  the  supremacy  of  man, 
which  also  begin  with  man,  defend  man,  and  glorify  man,  are 
fundamentally  wrong  and  therefore  are  productive  of  God¬ 
dishonoring  error.  The  order  of  truth  is  established  forever 
by  the  first  phrase  of  the  Bible — “In  the  beginning  God.  .  .” 
He  it  is  Who  planned.  He  executes,  and  He  it  is  who  will 
realize  to  an  infinite  degree  all  that  He  has  purposed.  He 
will  never  be  defeated  nor  disappointed.  The  true  system  of 
religious  thought  begins  with  God,  defends  God,  and  glorifies 
God;  and  the  creature  is  conformed  to  the  plan  and  purpose 
of  the  Creator.  The  fall  of  man  alone  can  account  for  the 
wickedness  of  heart  which  resists  the  divine  supremacy. 

Having  first  of  all  declared  the  believer  to  be  blessed  “with 
all  spiritual  blessings  in  the  heavenly  places  in  Christ”  (Eph. 
1:3),  the  Apostle  proceeds  to  enumerate  some  of  those  meas¬ 
ureless  possessions  and  positions  in  Christ  which  come  to  the 
elect;  and  what  could  be  more  orderly  than  that  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  divine  dealing  with  man  should  begin  with  a 
declaration  of  God’s  sovereignty  in  election?  Whatever  God 
bestows  upon  His  creatures  must,  of  necessity,  be  absolute  in 
its  nature.  He  discovers  nothing  in  fallen  man  other  than 
an  object  of  His  super-abounding  grace.  The  first  man, 
Adam,  stood  before  God  on  the  ground  of  a  natural  perfection, 
being  the  true  representation  of  God’s  creative  purpose;  but 
Adam  fell  from  the  estate  of  natural  perfection  and  from 
that  time,  both  for  Adam  and  his  posterity,  only  regenerative 
grace  could  commend  any  human  being  to  God.  No  obliga¬ 
tion  rests  upon  God  in  the  exercise  of  His  grace.  He  may, 
and  does,  choose  whom  He  will.  He  neither  sees,  nor  fore¬ 
sees,  any  good  in  man  which  might  form  a  basis  of  His 
blessings.  Whatever  good  is  found  in  redeemed  man  is 
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wrought  in  him  by  divine  grace.  Gbd  does  design  for  those 
whom  He  chooses  that  they  shall  be  “holy  and  without  blame 
before  Him,”  but  this  is  the  result  which  is  wrought  by  God 
in  grace,  and  is  never  wrought  by  man.  Certainly  man  has 
not  chosen  God.  Christ  emphasized  this  when  He  said,  “Ye 
have  not  chosen  me,  but  I  have  chosen  you.”  Even  the  first 
man  when  unfallen  and  wholly  free  to  choose  did  not  choose 
God;  how  much  more  is  it  certain  that  fallen  man  will  not 
of  himself  choose  God !  Therefore  the  provision  of  the  ground 
of  redemption  is  not  enough  in  itself;  the  perverted  will  of 
man  must  be  divinely  moved.  The  unregenerate  heart  must 
be  rendered  willing  as  well  as  transformed  in  its  essential 
character.  All  of  this  God  undertakes  and  accomplishes  in 
sovereign  grace.  He  elects.  He  calls.  He  inclines  the  heart. 
He  redeems.  He  regenerates.  He  preserves,  and  He  presents 
faultless  before  His  glory  those  who  are  the  objects  of  His 
sovereign  grace.  On  the  other  hand.  He  employs  means  to 
the  accomplishment  of  His  purpose.  On  the  divine  side,  the 
awful  demands  of  sin  must  be  met  by  the  sacrifice  of  His 
only  begotten  Son.  It  is  not  enough  that  sin  shall  be  declared 
to  be  sinful ;  it  is  required  that  its  curse  shall  be  borne  by  the 
Lamb  of  God,  the  will  of  man  must  be  moved,  regeneration 
must  be  wrought  by  the  Spirit,  and  every  spiritual  and  heav¬ 
enly  blessing  must  be  secured  by  the  setting  up  of  an  actual 
union  with  Christ.  On  the  human  side,  when  man’s  opposi¬ 
tion  to  God  is  divinely  broken  down,  he  then  believes  to  the 
saving  of  his  soul.  So  demanding  and  real  are  all  the  divine 
means  employed  for  the  saving  of  the  lost,  that  it  is  as  much 
required  of  man  that  he  believe  and  thus  elect  to  be  saved 
by  the  divine  grace  as  that  actual  redemption  shall  be 
wrought  for  him  on  Calvary’s  cross.  In  the  realm  of  human 
experience  man  is  conscious  only  of  his  power  to  choose,  or 
reject,  the  salvation  that  is  in  Christ;  and,  because  of  the 
reality  of  this  human  choice,  he  is  saved  or  lost  according  to 
Ws  belief,  or  disbelief,  in  Christ  as  his  Savior. 

While  there  is  very  much  in  the  doctrine  of  divine  elec¬ 
tion  which  transcends  the  limitations  of  the  finite  understand- 
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ing,  it  is  true  that  man  originates  nothing — not  even  sin, 
since  sin  began  with  the  angels  of  God.  It  is  God  who  hath 
chosen  His  elect;  and  while  this  selection  is  both  sovereign 
and  final,  nevertheless  not  one  human  being  who  desires  to 
be  saved  and  who  complies  with  the  necessary  terms  of  the 
gospel  will  ever  be  lost. 

The  wickedness  of  fallen  man  is  disclosed  in  his  natural 
disposition  to  withhold  from  his  Creator  the  honor  and  obe¬ 
dience  which  is  due  from  the  creature.  Men’s  inability  to 
recognize  the  measurements  of  the  estate  into  which  he  has 
been  placed  by  creation,  or  to  be  satisfied  therewith,  is  a  pri¬ 
mary  evidence  of  the  fall.  Nothing,  indeed,  will  arise  in  the 
natural  man  that  might  be  a  basis  of  divine  favor.  Such  a 
basis  must  originate  in  the  sovereign  grace  of  God,  and  that 
which  does  arise  is  perfect  and  worthy  of  God. 

The  treatment  of  the  doctrine  of  Election  falls  into  two 
major  parts,  namely,  (a)  the  fact  of  divine  election  and  (b) 
the  order  of  elective  decrees. 

I.  THE  FACT  OF  DIVINE  ELECTION 

This  general  theme  may  be  subdivided  into  four  features, 
which  are,  (a)  the  terms  used,  (b)  a  clear  revelation,  (c)  the 
essential  truths  embraced,  and  (d)  objections  to  the  doctrine 
of  election. 

1.  The  Terms  Used. 

a.  In  Biblical  usage,  the  word  election  designates  a  sov¬ 
ereign  divine  purpose  so  formulated  as  to  be  independent  of 
human  merit,  descent,  or  cooperation.  The  entire  doctrine  is 
in  harmony  with  the  truth,  previously  observed,  that,  in  God’s 
creation,  both  variety  and  selection  are  everywhere  present. 
The  term  is  used  of  Israel  (Isa.  65:9,  22),  of  the  Church 
(Rom.  8:33;  Col.  3:12;  2  Tim.  2:10;  1  Thess.  1:4;  1  Pet. 
5:13),  and  of  Christ  (Isa.  42:1;  1  Pet.  2:6). 

b.  Chosen. 

This  word  is  but  a  synonym  of  the  word  election.  Those 
elected  of  God  are  chosen  by  Him  from  all  eternity.  Like 
election,  the  term  is  applied  to  Israel  (Isa.  44:1),  and  to  the 
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Church  (Eph.  1:4;  2  Thess.  2:13;  1  Pet.  2:9),  and  is  also  used 
of  the  Apostles  (John  6:70;  13:18;  Acts  1:2). 

c.  Drawing. 

There  is  a  general  drawing  as  mentioned  in  John  12:32, 
“And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men 
unto  me”;  and  an  irresistible  drawing  which  Christ  men¬ 
tioned,  “No  man  can  come  to  me,  except  the  Father  which 
hath  sent  me  draw  him:  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last 
day”  (John  6:44). 

d.  Calling. 

This  feature  of  divine  activity  is  similar  to  drawing.  No 
Scripture  places  the  divine  call,  with  all  that  it  means  in  its 
effectiveness,  better  than  Romans  8:30:  “Moreover  whom 
he  did  predestinate,  them  he  also  called :  and  whom  he  called, 
them  he  also  justified:  and  whom  he  justified,  them  he  also 
glorified.” 

e.  Divine  Purpose. 

Again,  that  which  is  closely  akin  to  election  is  suggested 
by  the  word  purpose.  It  is  written,  “Having  made  known 
unto  us  the  mystery  of  his  will,  according  to  his  good  pleasure 
which  he  hath  purposed  in  himself”  (Eph.  1:9);  “According 
to  the  eternal  purpose  which  he  purposed  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord”  (Eph.  3:11). 

f.  Foreknowledge. 

This  specific  term  means  merely  that  God  knows  before¬ 
hand.  It  is  used  of  Israel  (Rom.  11:2)  and  of  the  Church 
(Rom.  8:29). 

g.  Foreordination  and  Predestination. 

These  words,  almost  complete  synonyms,  are  used  in  the 
New  Testament  to  declare  the  truth  that  God  determines 
what  shall  be  before  it  comes  to  pass.  These  words  are  more 
concerned  with  that  to  which  men  are  divinely  appointed 
than  with  the  men  themselves.  God’s  foreordination  and  pre¬ 
destination  precede  all  history.  As  foreknowledge  recognizes 
the  certainty  of  future  events,  foreordination  and  predesti¬ 
nation  make  those  events  sure.  The  two  divine  activities  of 
foreseeing  and  foreordaining  could  not  function  separately. 
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They  do  not  occur  in  succession,  but  are  dependent  on  each 
other. 

2.  A  Clear  Revelation. 

Whatever  reaction  to  the  fact  of  divine  election  may  be 
recorded  by  the  mind  of  man,  the  doctrine  stands  as  an  un¬ 
equivocal  revelation.  This  is  not  to  say  that  it  is  free  from 
complexity,  or  that  problems  are  involved  in  the  doctrine 
which  are  insuperable;  and,  as  before  noted  under  like  cir¬ 
cumstances,  where  human  comprehension  reaches  its  utmost 
boundary  faith  is  still  a  guiding  factor.  A  few  moments  of 
unprejudiced  reflection  will  serve  much  to  the  end  that  a  very 
simple  proposition  may  be  acceped,  which  is,  that  this  is 
God's  universe;  all  created  intelligences  are  the  work  of  His 
hands  and  therefore  are  to  be  disposed  as  He  shall  choose. 
It  only  remains  to  discover  what  is  equally  true,  namely,  that 
what  He  determines  is  directed  by  infinite  understanding,  ex¬ 
ecuted  by  infinite  power,  and  is  the  manifestation  of  infinite 
love.  How  terrible  might  be  the  estate  of  the  creature  werr 
he  in  the  hands  of  an  insane,  fiendish  despot!  How  univer¬ 
sal,  too,  is  the  confidence  in  the  mind  of  man  that  God  is 
good!  Why  indeed  should  it  not  be  so?  But  why,  when  His 
goodness  is  even  dimly  recognized,  is  it  not  a  ground  of  rest 
and  trust?  Is  it  not  clear  to  all  that  to  question  the  divine 
elective  plan  is  to  question  the  very  wisdom  and  worthiness 
of  God  ?  Angels,  who  know  vastly  more  of  God's  Being,  cease 
not  to  adore  Him  throughout  all  ages.  To  do  less  than  that 
would  be,  for  them,  to  descend  to  the  level  of  satanic  infamy. 
In  view  of  the  truth  that  God  has  designed,  created,  and  exe¬ 
cuted  all  that  is,  and  that  it  goes  on  to  the  consummation  He 
has  foreordained,  it  should  not  be  thought  strange  or  un¬ 
reasonable  that  He  determines  the  course  and  destiny  of 
human  history.  Men  choose  their  course  by  what  seems  to 
them  a  free  will  and  they  glory  in  the  fact  that  they  are  wise 
enough  to  adjust  themselves  to  circumstances;  but  God  is 
the  Author  of  circumstances.  Man  blindly  responds  to  the 
emotions  of  his  heart;  but  God  searches  the  heart  of  man 
and  is  able  to  create  and  control  every  sentiment  which  sways 
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the  mind  of  men.  No  equal  game  of  competition  for  su¬ 
premacy  is  on  between  God  and  man.  When  all  the  vain 
conceit  of  man  is  at  its  superlative  manifestation  he  is  still 
the  creature  functioning  as  God  created  him  to  do.  It  is 
common  sanity  to  give  God  His  rightful  place  and  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  His  sovereign  elective  purpose  in  all  that  He  has 
made  to  exist.  The  Bible  is  adjusted  to  the  truth  that  God 
is  supreme  with  the  authority  and  sovereign  right  in  creation 
that  belongs  normally  to  the  Creator.  He  may  give  latitude 
to  men,  but  their  sphere  of  freedom  is  never  outside  the 
larger  sphere  of  His  eternal  purpose.  Certain  Scriptures  may 
well  be  cited  which  mark  off  the  uncompromised  authority 
of  God. 

No  more  striking  example  of  election  could  be  found  than 
that  asserted  by  Jehovah  when  He  utters  His  seven  ‘T  will’s” 
which  form  the  unconditional  covenant  with  Abraham,  in¬ 
cluding  “I  will  bless  thee,”  “I  will  make  a  great  nation  of 
thee,”  “In  thee  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed.” 
These  purposes,  centered  in  one  man  apart  from  any  human 
conditions  to  be  fulfilled,  reach  out  to  the  whole  earth  and 
imply  the  divine  ascendancy  and  jurisdiction  over  not  one 
human  destiny  alone,  but  over  governments  and  nations  to 
the  end  of  time.  In  this  light  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  the  election  of  one  person  is  a  small  issue  com¬ 
pared  to  the  outreach  of  such  a  covenant,  and  that  Abraham 
is  the  elect  of  God  for  this  high  distinction.  Attention  should 
be  given  to  the  prediction,  which  has  never  failed  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted,  in  which  Jehovah  declared  to  Abraham,  “I  will  bless 
them  that  bless  thee,  and  curse  him  that  curseth  thee.”  When 
the  nations  who  are  thus  to  be  judged  stand  before  the  throne 
of  Christ’s  glory  (Matt.  26:31-46),  the  King  says  to  those  on 
the  right  hand,  “Come  ye  blessed,”  and  to  those  on  the  left 
hand,  “Depart  ye  cursed.”  However,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  in  predestination  a  kingdom  is  prepared  from  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  world  for  those  on  the  right  hand;  but  no  spe¬ 
cific  preparation  is  indicated  for  those  on  the  left  hand. 
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They  go  to  the  lake  of  fire  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his 
angels.  Men  have  no  rightful  part  in  that  destiny,  except 
only  as  they  have  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  enemies  of  God 
and  have,  like  Satan,  repudiated  the  Creator’s  authority. 
Multitudes  of  men  lived  in  Abraham’s  generation,  but  God 
prepared  and  spoke  to  Abraham  alone.  It  would  be  something 
rational  to  contend  with  Jehovah  either  because  of  the  fact 
that  He  did  not  do  for  every  person  precisely  what  He  did 
for  Abraham  or  because  of  the  fact  that  what  He  did  was 
wrought  in  sovereign  grace  apart  from  any  consideration  of 
merit  or  demerit  on  Abraham’s  part. 

In  His  early  ministry,  Christ  asserted  the  unwelcome 
truth  of  divine  election  when  He  said,  “But  I  tell  you  of  a 
truth,  many  widows  were  in  Israel  in  the  days  of  Elias,  when 
the  heaven  was  shut  up  three  years  and  six  months,  when 
great  famine  was  throughout  all  the  land;  but  unto  none  of 
them  was  Elias  sent,  save  unto  Sarepta,  a  city  of  Sidon,  unto 
a  woman  that  was  a  widow.  And  many  lepers  were  in  Israel 
in  the  time  of  Eliseus  the  prophet;  and  none  of  them  was 
cleansed,  saving  Naaman  the  Syrian”  (Luke  4:25-27). 

Why,  indeed,  should  an  obscure  maiden  be  chosen  to  be 
the  mother  of  the  Redeemer?  Were  there  not  a  multitude  to 
resent  this  on  the  ground  of  seeming  partiality?  Yet  the 
angel  said  unto  Mary,  “Hail,  thou  that  art  highly  favored,  the 
Lord  is  with  thee:  blessed  are  thou  among  women”  (Luke 
1:28). 

Were  certain  men  chosen  to  be  apostles  at  random?  Did 
Christ  pick  the  first  men  that  He  met  after  He  determined 
to  associate  men  with  Himself,  or  were  these  men  chosen  in 
the  divine  counsels  of  eternity?  Was  it  a  mere  coincidence 
that  Saul  of  Tarsus  was  prepared  by  education  and  called  to 
the  greatest  of  all  human  tasks — the  formation  of  Christian 
doctrine?  God  could  say,  as  well,  to  Pharaoh,  “Even  for  this 
same  purpose  have  I  raised  thee  up,  that  I  might  shew  my 
power  in  thee  and  that  my  name  might  be  declared  through¬ 
out  all  the  earth”  (Rom.  9:17).  Thus  it  is  disclosed  that  a 
mighty  purpose  is  served  through  Pharaoh;  yet  Pharaoh  did 
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not  understand  it.  Doubtless  he  considered  himself  to  be 
worthy  of  all  the  credit  accruing  for  what  he  was,  being  as 
self-centered  as  any  other  “self-made”  man. 

The  case  of  Cyrus  is  equally  instructive.  God  called  him 
by  name  when  Cyrus  had  not  known  Him.  This  mighty  king 
was  called  that  he  might  know  that  Jehovah  is  the  God  of 
Israel,  and  that  Cyrus  might  know  Jehovah.  The  prophet 
declares:  “Thus  saith  the  Lord  to  his  anointed,  to  Cyrus, 
whose  right  hand  I  have  holden,  to  subdue  nations  before 
him;  and  I  will  loose  the  loins  of  kings,  to  open  before  him 
the  two  leaved  gates;  and  the  gates  shall  not  be  shut;  I  will 
go  before  thee,  and  make  the  crooked  places  straight;  I  will 
break  in  pieces  the  gates  of  brass,  and  cut  in  sunder  the  bars 
of  iron:  and  I  will  give  thee  the  treasures  of  darkness,  and 
hidden  riches  of  secret  places,  that  thou  mayest  know  that  I, 
the  Lord,  which  call  thee  by  thy  name,  am  the  God  of  Israel. 
For  Jacob  my  servant’s  sake,  and  Israel  mine  elect,  I  have 
even  called  thee  by  thy  name:  I  have  surnamed  thee,  though 
thou  hast  not  known  me”  (Isa.  45:1-4).  Why,  indeed,  would 
two  of  earth’s  greatest  kings — Pharaoh  and  Cyrus — ^be  thus 
elected,  one  to  a  hardened  heart  and  the  other  to  know  Jeho¬ 
vah?  The  Scriptures  do  not  leave  room  for  an  implication 
that  these  destinies  were  due  to  human  designs  or  traits; 
the  testimony  in  each  instance  is  that  Jehovah  did  precisely 
what  occurred  in  each  case.  God  is  not  asking  to  be  relieved 
of  such  responsibility.  WTiy  should  God  elect  Jacob  and  re¬ 
ject  Esau?  Why  should  the  seed  be  called  in  Isaac  and  not 
in  Ishmael?  Only  because  God  willed  it  so;  and  shall  it  be 
said  that  there  was  no  worthy  reason  for  these  divine  selec¬ 
tions?  Should  it  be  said  that  there  is  no  reason  for  any  of 
God’s  actions  in  election  and  only  because  of  the  fact  that 
men,  perchance,  do  not  understand  them?  Is  any  life  ever 
lived — whether  it  be  on  the  plane  of  Pharaoh  or  on  the  plane 
of  an  apostle — that  does  not  serve  the  purpose  of  its  Creator? 
Is  it  not  true  that  no  two  human  beings  are  alike  as  seen  by 
God  and  that  no  one  could  serve  as  a  substitute  for  another, 
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nor  the  divine  purpose  for  one  be  extended,  as  men  would 
like  to  require,  to  others? 

It  is  rational,  to  say  the  least,  for  each  person  to  enter 
gladly  into  the  will  of  God  for  himself  and  especially  since, 
within  His  eternal  purpose.  He  extends  the  gracious  invita¬ 
tion  “Whosoever  will  may  come.”  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  unsaved  will  accept  truth  respecting  divine  sov¬ 
ereignty  in  election.  The  mind  energized  by  Satan  (Eph. 
2:2)  will  not  yield  any  point  to  the  authority  of  God.  The 
entire  theme  concerns  those  only  who  are  regenerated  and 
should  never  be  presented  to,  or  even  discussed  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of,  the  unsaved. 

3.  The  Essential  Truths  Embraced. 

a.  God  Has  by  Election  Chosen  Some  to  Salvation,  but 
Not  All. 

This  truth,  too  often  resisted  for  want  of  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  nature  of  God,  or  of  the  position  He  occupies  in 
relation  to  His  creatures,  is  reasonable ;  but  it  is  distinctly  a 
revelation.  This,  as  before  stated,  cannot  be  doubted  by 
those  who  are  amenable  to  the  Word  of  God.  It  is  disclosed 
concerning  individuals  that  they  were  chosen  in  the  Lord 
(Rom.  16:13);  chosen  to  salvation  (2  Thess.  2:13);  chosen 
in  Him  “before  the  foundation  of  the  world”  (Eph.  1:4); 
predestined  to  the  adoption  of  sons  (Eph.  1:5) ;  elect  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  (1  Pet.  1:2);  vessels  of 
mercy  which  He  had  before  prepared  unto  glory  (Rom.  9:23). 
There  could  be  no  question  raised  but  what  these  passages 
contemplate  an  act  of  God  by  which  some  are  chosen,  but  not 
all.  The  idea  of  election,  or  selection,  cannot  be  applied  to 
an  entire  class  as  unrelated  to  any  others.  Hidden  in  the 
word  election  is  the  implied  truth,  which  is  unavoidably  a 
part  of  it,  that  others  are  not  chosen,  but  are  passed  by. 
This  suggests  again  the  distinction,  already  particularized 
when  discussing  the  divine  decrees,  that  predestination  points 
either  to  election  or  retribution,  and  that  election  cannot  be 
understood  in  any  other  light  than  that  others — ^the  non¬ 
elect — are  passed  by.  The  thought  expressed  by  the  word 
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election  cannot  be  modified.  It  asserts  an  express  intention 
on  the  part  of  God  to  confer  salvation  on  certain  persons,  but 
not  all.  It  is  not  a  mere  purpose  to  give  salvation  to  those 
who  may  believe;  it  rather  determines  who  will  believe. 

b.  Divine  Election  Was  Accomplished  in  Eternity  Past. 

All  things  which  relate  to  human  history  were  determined 

in  the  eternal  counsels  of  God  before  man  was  created.  Three 
passages  may  serve  to  state  this  truth:  “According  as  he 
hath  chosen  us  in  him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
that  we  should  be  holy  and  without  blame  before  him  in  love” 
(Eph.  1:4) ;  “Who  hath  saved  us,  and  called  us  with  an  holy 
calling,  not  according  to  our  works,  but  according  to  his  own 
purpose  and  grace,  which  was  given  us  in  Christ  Jesus  before 
the  world  began”  (2  Tim.  1:9);  “Known  unto  God  are  all 
his  works  from  the  beginning  of  the  world”  (Acts  15:18). 
Some  have  held  that  election  takes  place  in  time  and  that  it 
was  the  sending  of  the  gospel  to  men  which  God  purposed  in 
past  ages.  Men  are  elect,  it  is  claimed,  only  as  they  exercise 
their  own  wills  in  accepting  the  offers  of  divine  grace.  To 
such,  one  passage  of  Scripture  provides  a  correction:  “But 
we  are  bound  to  give  thanks  alway  to  God  for  you,  brethren 
beloved  of  the  Lord,  because  God  hath  from  the  beginning 
chosen  you  to  salvation  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit 
and  belief  of  the  truth:  whereunto  he  called  you  by  our  gos¬ 
pel,  to  the  obtaining  of  the  glory  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ” 
(2  Thess.  2:13,  14).  Thus  it  is  said  that  election  to  salvation 
is  “from  the  beginning,”  which  corresponds  to  that  beginning 
cited  in  John  1:1.  The  gospel,  it  is  said,  served  as  the  call 
which  fulfilled  the  eternal  election  to  salvation. 

c.  Election  Does  Not  Rest  Merely  on  Foreknowledge. 

The  obvious  distinction  between  foreknowledge  and  fore¬ 
ordination,  or  predestination,  has  been  the  occasion  for  much 
discussion,  there  being  those  who  assert  that  God,  by  His 
foreknowledge,  discriminated  between  those  who  by  their 
own  choice  would  accept  salvation  and  those  who  would  not 
and,  in  consequence,  being  thus  informed,  God  was  able  to 
predestinate  those  He  knew  would  believe.  The  superficial 
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character  of  this  notion  is  seen  (1)  in  the  fact  that  fore¬ 
knowledge  and  foreordination,  or  predestination,  could  not 
be  placed  in  a  sequence.  Nothing  could  be  foreknown  as  cer¬ 
tain  that  had  not  been  made  certain  by  foreordination,  nor 
could  an3rthing  be  foreordained  that  was  not  foreknown.  Of 
three  passages  bearing  on  the  relationship  between  these  two 
divine  activities,  two  mention  foreknowledge  first  in  order, 
while  the  other  reverses  this  arrangement.  In  Romans  8:29 
it  is  written,  “For  whom  he  did  foreknow,  he  also  did  pre¬ 
destinate”;  and  in  1  Peter  1:2  believers  are  addressed  as 
“Elect  according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God.”  But  in  Acts 
2:23,  where  the  divine  purpose  in  Christ’s  death  is  in  view, 
it  is  said:  “Him  being  delivered  by  the  determinate  counsel 
and  foreknowledge  of  God.”  (2)  The  Scriptures  declare  that 
that  which  cometh  to  pass  is  foreordained  of  God  and  not 
merely  foreknown.  Salvation  is  by  grace  apart  from  works. 
Men  are  not  saved  because  of  good  works  whether  anticipated 
or  realized.  Election  is  according  to  grace  and  not  according 
to  works.  If  salvation  be  by  grace,  it  is  no  more  of  works; 
and  if  it  be  by  works,  it  is  no  more  of  grace  (Rom.  11:5,  6). 
In  the  light  of  this  revelation,  it  is  impossible  to  build  a 
foreseen  structure  of  works  as  the  ground  of  any  person’s 
salvation.  Similarly,  there  is  divine  authority  for  denying 
that  faith  and  personal  holiness,  even  foreseen,  determine 
divine  election.  The  Bible  reverses  this  order  by  declaring 
that  election  is  unto  faith  and  holiness.  It  is  no  slight  error 
to  confuse  these  issues,  and  make  faith  and  holiness  the 
cause  and  election  the  effect.  Faith  can  serve  no  greater 
purpose  than  to  be  the  means  by  which  that  which  God  has 
determined  may  be  realized.  Referring  again  to  passages 
already  cited,  it  will  be  seen  that  God  chose  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  those  to  be  saved  and  then  predestinated  them  to  “belief 
of  the  truth”  (2  Thess.  2:13) ;  and  He  chose  some  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world  that  they  should  be  holy  and  without 
blame  before  Him  in  love  (Eph.  1:4).  Thus  it  is  revealed 
that  men  are  not  first  holy  and  then  elect;  but  they  are  first 
elect  and  that  election  is  unto  holiness.  As  an  illustration  of 
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this  order  in  the  truth,  the  Apostle  refers  to  the  divine  choice 
of  Jacob  over  Esau  before  they  were  born  and  before  they 
had  done  either  good  or  evil.  All  this,  it  is  said,  is  to  the 
end  that  the  divine  election  might  stand,  not  of  works,  but 
of  Him  that  calleth  (Rom.  9:10-13).  It  may  be  added  that 
acceptable  works  and  qualities  are  not  resident  in  any  fallen 
human  being,  except  these  characteristics  are  wrought  in 
the  human  heart  by  divine  energy.  It  would  therefore  be 
folly  to  expect  that  God  would  foresee  in  men  what  could 
never  exist.  Doubtless  multitudes  of  people  cling  to  a  con¬ 
ditional  election  lest  they  be  forced  to  recognize  the  depravity 
of  man. 

d.  Divine  Election  Is  Immutable. 

Not  only  will  that  which  was  determined  in  past  ages  be 
brought  to  fruition,  but  it  is  immutable.  It  is  claimed  by 
those  who  give  an  undue  emphasis  to  the  ability  of  the  hu¬ 
man  will  that  God’s  purposes  in  salvation  may  be  frustrated, 
and  that  the  elect  of  today  may,  because  of  human  determi¬ 
nation,  become  the  non-elect  of  tomorrow.  It  is  implied  that 
God  can  do  no  more  than  to  adjust  Himself  to  the  will  of 
man  and  that  His  determination  concerning  His  creatures 
may  change.  In  reply  to  this  idea,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
God  has  never  created  one  human  will  as  an  instrument  to 
defeat  His  own  purpose.  He  creates  them  that  they  may 
serve  His  immutable  will.  Since  God  is  the  Creator  of  all 
things,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  He  who  creates  cannot  de¬ 
termine  the  choice  and  destiny  of  that  which  He  has  wrought. 
Referring  to  those  who  had  erred  and  by  their  unbelief  had 
“overthrown  the  faith  of  some,”  the  Apostle  declares  in  as¬ 
suring  terms,  “Nevertheless,  the  foundation  of  God  [His 
eternal  purpose]  standeth  sure,  having  this  seal.  The  Lord 
knoweth  them  that  are  his”  (2  Tim.  2:18,  19).  Human  lan¬ 
guage  cannot  express  a  more  positive  assertion  than  that 
which  appears  in  Romans  8 :30 :  “Moreover  whom  he  did  pre¬ 
destinate,  them  he  also  called:  and  whom  he  called,  them  he 
also  justified:  and  whom  he  justified,  them  he  also  glorified.” 
The  Romans  text,  in  harmony  with  all  the  Bible,  states  that 
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all  that  are  predestinated  are  called,  that  all  who  are  called 
are  justified,  and  that  all  who  are  justified  are  glorified.  There 
could  not  be  one  more  or  one  less,  else  God  has  failed  in  the 
realization  of  His  good  pleasure. 

e.  Election  in  Relation  to  Christ’s  Mediation. 

In  theological  investigation  a  problem  arises,  which  sus¬ 
tains  no  close  relation  to  the  believer’s  daily  life  and  service 
but  which  relates  to  the  order  of  elective  decrees — yet  to  be 
considered,  as  to  whether  Christ  died  for  men  because  of  their 
election  to  salvation  or  whether  they  are  elect  because  Christ 
died  for  them.  The  question  introduces  nothing  chrono¬ 
logical.  It  has  to  do  with  that  which  is  logical,  or  the  matter 
of  cause  and  effect  in  the  mind  of  God.  In  other  words,  since 
it  is  so  evident  that  God  was  not  influenced  in  His  elective 
choice  by  foreseen  faith  and  obedience  of  the  elect,  was  He 
influenced  by  the  foreseen  relation  of  the  elect  to  the  Savior? 
This  much  may  be  known :  There  was  that  in  God  which  im¬ 
pelled  Him  to  give  His  Son  for  the  world  (John  3:16).  From 
this  and  other  Scriptures  it  may  be  concluded  that,  though 
the  Lamb  was  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  (Rev. 
13:8),  the  election  of  some  to  salvation  through  the  Lamb’s 
death  established  the  necessity  for  that  death.  By  this  in¬ 
terpretation,  election  stands  first  in  the  order  uninfluenced  by 
other  issues,  and  is  thus  distinctly  an  election  according  to 
grace.  The  whole  theme  is  exceedingly  abstruse  and  it  may 
be  well  to  be  reminded  here  of  Romans  11:34:  “Who  hath 
known  the  mind  of  the  Lord,  or  who  hath  been  his  counsel¬ 
lor?”  If  the  best  of  men  were  to  devise  a  program  for  the 
Almighty,  it  is  probable  they  would  not  include  election  at 
all,  and  it  is  more  than  certain  that  their  scheme  would  not 
start  with  election  in  sovereign  grace  apart  from  all  values 
of  human  merit. 

The  doctrine  of  election  is  not  without  its  difficulties — 
precisely  such,  indeed,  as  are  normal  when  the  finite  mind 
essays  to  trace  the  paths  of  infinity.  Within  his  own  con¬ 
sciousness,  man  recognizes  little  outside  his  own  power  of 
determination;  however,  in  the  end  and  regardless  of  the 
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means  by  which  man  has  reached  his  destiny,  it  will  be  that 
destiny  which  was  not  only  foreseen,  but  divinely  purposed. 
Such  must  be  the  conviction  of  every  devout  soul  that  con¬ 
templates  the  obvious  truth  that  the  Creator  is  as  resourceful 
in  executing  His  purpose  as  He  is  in  originating  them. 

4.  Objections  to  the  Doctrine  of  Election. 

In  his  Systematic  Theology,  Dr.  Augustus  H.  Strong  has 
presented  the  usual  objections  to  election  and  refuted  them  in 
a  manner  so  brief  and  yet  so  conclusive  that  it  seems  well  to 
restate  his  material  here.  A  part  only  of  his  argument  in 
each  instance  is  here  quoted: 

“(a)  It  is  unjust  to  those  who  are  not  included  in  this 
purpose  of  salvation. — Answer:  Election  deals,  not  simply 
with  creatures,  but  with  sinful,  guilty,  and  condemned  crea¬ 
tures.  That  any  should  be  saved,  is  matter  of  pure  grace, 
and  those  who  are  not  included  in  this  purpose  of  salvation 
suffer  only  the  due  reward  of  their  deeds.  There  is,  there¬ 
fore,  no  injustice  in  God's  election.  We  may  better  praise 
God  that  he  saves  any,  than  charge  him  with  injustice  because 
he  saves  so  few.  .  .  . 

“(b)  It  represents  God  as  partial  in  his  dealings  and  a 
respecter  of  persons. — Answer:  Since  there  is  nothing  in 
men  that  determines  God's  choice  of  one  rather  than  another, 
the  objection  is  invalid.  It  would  equally  apply  to  God's  se¬ 
lection  of  certain  nations,  as  Israel,  and  certain  individuals, 
as  Cyrus,  to  be  recipients  of  special  temporal  gifts.  If  God 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  partial  in  not  providing  a  salvation 
for  fallen  angels,  he  cannot  be  regarded  as  partial  in  not  pro¬ 
viding  regenerating  influences  of  his  Spirit  for  the  whole 
race  of  fallen  men.  .  .  . 

“(c)  It  represents  God  as  arbitrary. — Answer:  It  repre¬ 
sents  God,  not  as  arbitrary,  but  as  exercising  the  free  choice 
of  a  wise  and  sovereign  will,  in  ways  and  for  reasons  which 
are  inscrutable  to  us.  To  deny  the  possibility  of  such  choice 
is  to  deny  God's  personality.  To  deny  that  God  has  reasons 
for  his  choice  is  to  deny  his  wisdom.  The  doctrine  of  election 
finds  these  reasons,  not  in  men,  but  in  God.  .  .  . 
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“(d)  It  tends  to  immorality,  by  representing  men’s  salva¬ 
tion  as  independent  of  their  own  obedience. — Answer:  The 
objection  ignores  the  fact  that  the  salvation  of  believers  is 
ordained  only  in  connection  with  their  regeneration  and  sanc¬ 
tification,  as  means;  and  that  the  certainty  of  final  triumph 
is  the  strongest  incentive  to  strenuous  conflict  with  sin.  .  .  . 

“(e)  It  inspires  pride  in  those  who  think  themselves  elect. 
— Answer:  This  is  possible  only  in  the  case  of  those  who 
pervert  the  doctrine.  On  the  contrary,  its  proper  influence 
is  to  humble  men.  Those  who  exalt  themselves  above  others, 
upon  the  ground  that  they  are  special  favorites  of  God,  have 
reason  to  question  their  election.  .  .  . 

“(f)  It  discourages  effort  for  the  salvation  of  the  impeni¬ 
tent,  whether  on  their  own  part  or  on  the  part  of  others. — 
Answer:  Since  it  is  a  secret  decree,  it  cannot  hinder  or  dis¬ 
courage  such  effort.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  ground  of 
encouragement,  and  so  a  stimulus  to  effort;  for,  without  elec¬ 
tion,  it  is  certain  that  all  would  be  lost  (cf.  Acts  18:10). 
While  it  humbles  the  sinner,  so  that  he  is  willing  to  cry  for 
mercy,  it  encourages  him  also  by  showing  him  that  some  will 
be  saved,  and  (since  election  and  faith  are  inseparably  con¬ 
nected)  that  he  will  be  saved,  if  he  will  only  believe.  .  .  . 

“(g)  The  decree  of  election  implies  a  decree  of  reproba¬ 
tion. — Answer:  The  decree  of  reprobation  is  not  a  positive 
decree,  like  that  of  election,  but  a  permissive  decree  to  leave 
the  sinner  to  his  self-chosen  rebellion  and  its  natural  conse¬ 
quences  of  punishment”  (pp.  431-34). 

II.  THE  ORDER  OF  ELECTIVE  DECREES 
Of  all  the  decrees  of  God,  reaching  out  as  they  do  to  in¬ 
finity,  five  are  related  directly  to  the  purpose  of  God  in  elec¬ 
tion  as  it  pertains  to  those  who  comprise  the  Church,  the 
Body  of  Christ.  The  problem  which  presents  itself  to  the 
mind  of  thoughtful  and  devout  men  is  as  to  the  order  which 
these  five  decrees  maintain  in  the  mind  of  God.  The  arrange¬ 
ment,  being  logical  rather  than  chronological,  is  somewhat 
speculative  and  yet  great  issues  are  involved.  By  the  term 
logical  is  meant  that,  though  the  entire  program  is  as  one 
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thought  in  the  mind  oif  God,  the  principle  of  cause  and  effect 
is  evidently  involved.  That  is,  one  issue  may  prepare  the 
way  and  thus  become  the  cause  of  another.  These  specific 
decrees  are  here  named,  but  without  regard  at  this  time  as 
to  the  right  order  which  they  sustain. 

(1)  The  decree  to  elect  some  to  salvation  and  leave  oth¬ 
ers  to  their  just  condemnation. 

(2)  The  decree  to  create  all  men. 

(3)  The  decree  to  permit  the  fall. 

(4)  The  decree  to  provide  salvation  for  men. 

(5)  The  decree  to  apply  salvation  to  men. 

Four  schools  of  interpretation  are  recognized,  each  con¬ 
tending  for  a  specific  order  in  the  arrangement  of  these  elec¬ 
tive  decrees.  These  schools  are:  the  supralapsarian,  the  in- 
fralapsarian,  the  sublapsarian,  and  the  Arminian;  the  first 
three  being  classed  as  Calvinistic.  Though  the  defense  of 
these  varying  orders  concerns  primarily  the  one  subject — ^the 
election  of  some  to  be  saved  and  the  leaving  of  others  to  a 
just  condemnation,  the  titles  by  which  three  of  these  schools 
are  identified  relates  them  to  the  fall  of  man.  The  word 
lapsarian  refers  to  one  who  believes  in  the  doctrine  that  man 
is  a  fallen  being.  Of  this  particular  line  of  investigation.  Dr. 
Charles  Hodge  writes  this  qualifying  word:  “It  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  object  of  these  speculations  is  not  to 
pry  into  the  operation  of  the  divine  mind,  but  simply  to  ascer¬ 
tain  and  exhibit  the  relation  in  which  the  several  truths  re¬ 
vealed  in  Scripture  concerning  the  plan  of  redemption  bear 
to  each  other”  {Systematic  Theology,  Vol.  II,  p.  321).  A 
more  detailed  consideration  of  each  of  the  claims  advanced 
by  each  of  these  schools  is  here  presented : 

1.  The  Order  Set  Forth  by  the  Supralapsarians. 

This  group  is  sometimes  styled  the  High  Calvinists  or 
the  Ultra  Calvinists.  The  primary  issue  in  the  order  pro¬ 
posed  by  this  school  of  interpreters  is  that  the  decree  to  elect 
some  and  to  reprobate  all  others  stands  first  in  the  order  of 
decrees  and  by  this  disposal  of  God  He  is  declared  to  have 
elected  men  to  their  destiny  before  they  sin  and  without  a 
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cause,  except  it  be  by  the  sovereign  will  of  God.  It  is  true 
that  God,  as  First  Cause,  effected  man’s  existence  knowing 
who  would  be  reprobate;  but  this  responsibility,  like  that  of 
the  presence  of  sin  in  the  world,  is  never  reckoned  from  the 
creature  back  upon  God.  Earlier  in  this  immediate  discus¬ 
sion,  it  was  concluded  that  divine  election  precedes  the  deter¬ 
mination  to  provide  a  Savior.  The  present  issue  is  as  to  the 
order  which  obtains  between  the  decree  to  elect  and  the  de¬ 
cree  to  permit  the  fall. 

The  order  as  defended  by  the  Supralapsarians  is : 

(1)  Decree  to  elect  some  to  be  saved  and  to  reprobate 
all  others. 

(2)  Decree  to  create  men  both  elect  and  non-elect. 

(3)  Decree  to  permit  the  fall. 

(4)  Decree  to  provide  salvation  for  the  elect. 

(6)  Decree  to  apply  salvation  to  the  election. 

On  this  view  as  held  by  the  Supralapsarians,  Dr.  William 
G.  T.  Shedd  remarks;  “The  supralapsarian  theory  places,  in 
the  order  of  decrees,  the  decree  of  election  and  preterition 
before  the  fall,  instead  of  after  it.  It  supposes  that  God 
begins  by  decreeing  that  a  certain  number  of  men  shall  be 
elected,  and  reprobated.  This  decree  is  prior  even  to  that 
of  creation,  in  the  logical  order.  .  .  .  The  objections  to 

this  view  are  the  following:  (a)  The  decree  of  election  and 
preterition  has  reference  to  a  non-entity.  Man  is  contem¬ 
plated  as  creatable,  not  as  created.  Consequently,  the  decree 
of  election  and  preterition  has  no  real  object.  .  .  .  Man  is 
only  ideally  existent,  an  abstract  conception;  and  therefore 
any  divine  determination  concerning  him,  is  a  determination 
concerning  non-entity.  But  God’s  decrees  of  election  and  rep¬ 
robation  suppose  some  actually  created  beings,  from  which 
to  select  and  reject.  ‘On  whom  he  will,  he  hath  mercy;  and 
whom  he  will,  he  hardeneth,’  Rom.  9 :18.  The  first  decree,  in 
the  order  of  nature,  must  therefore  be  a  decree  to  create. 
God  must  bring  man  into  being,  before  he  can  decide  what 
man  shall  do  or  experience.  It  is  no  reply  to  say,  that  man 
is  created  in  the  Divine  idea,  though  not  in  reality,  when  the 
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decree  of  predestination  is  made.  It  is  equally  true  that  he 
is  fallen  in  the  Divine  idea,  when  this  decree  is  made.  And 
the  question  is,  What  is  the  logical  order,  in  the  divine  idea, 
of  the  creation  and  the  fall?  (b)  The  Scriptures  represent 
the  elect  and  non-elect,  respectively,  as  taken  out  of  an  exist¬ 
ing  aggregate  of  beings.  John  15:19,  T  have  chosen  you  out 
of  the  world.'  (c)  The  elect  are  chosen  to  justification  and 
sanctification.  Eph.  1 :4-6 ;  1  Pet.  1 :2.  They  must  therefore 
have  been  already  fallen,  and  consequently  created.  God  jus¬ 
tifies  ‘the  ungodly,’  Rom.  4:5;  and  sanctifies  the  unholy,  (d) 
The  supralapsarian  reprobation  is  a  Divine  act  that  cannot 
presuppose  sin,  because  it  does  not  presuppose  existence.  But 
the  Scriptures  represent  the  non-elect  as  sinful  creatures. 
In  Jude  4,  the  men  who  were  ‘of  old  ordained  to  this  con¬ 
demnation’  are  ‘ungodly  men,  turning  the  grace  of  God  into 
lasciviousness.’  Accordingly,  the  Westminster  Confession 
(III,  7)  affirms  that  God  passes  by  the  non-elect,  and  ‘or¬ 
dains  them  to  dishonor  and  wrath  for  their  sin,  to  the  praise 
of  his  glorious  justice.’  The  supralapsarian  quotes  Rom. 
9:11,  in  proof  of  his  assertion  that  election  and  preterition 
are  prior  to  the  creation  of  man.  ‘The  children  being  not  yet 
born,  neither  having  done  any  good  or  evil,’  Jacob  was  chosen 
and  Esau  was  left.  This  is  an  erroneous  interpretation. 
Birth  is  not  synonymous  with  creation.  Parents  are  not  the 
creators  of  their  children.  Man  exists  before  he  is  born  into 
the  world.  He  exists  in  the  womb ;  and  he  existed  in  Adam” 
{Dogmatic  Theology,  Vol.  I,  pp.  442,  443). 

2.  The  Order  Set  Forth  by  Infralapsarians. 

According  to  this  school — properly  called  moderate  Cal¬ 
vinists — the  distinctive  issue  is  that  the  decree  to  elect  some 
and  to  leave  others  in  retribution  follows  the  fall,  the  order 
they  defend,  therefore,  being: 

(1)  Decree  to  create  all  men. 

(2)  Decree  to  permit  the  fall. 

(3)  Decree  to  provide  salvation  for  men. 

(4)  Decree  to  elect  those  who  do  believe  and  to  leave  in 
just  condemnation  all  who  do  not  believe. 
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(5)  Decree  to  apply  salvation  to  those  who  believe. 

Dr.  Charles  Hodge  is  one,  among  several,  who  makes  no 
distinction  between  the  infralapsarian  and  sublapsarian  views 
by  not  mentioning  the  latter.  What  he  writes,  therefore,  com¬ 
bines  these  to  some  extent.  Of  the  Infralapsarians  he  says: 
“That  this  view  is  self-consistent  and  harmonious.  As  all 
the  decrees  of  God  are  one  comprehensive  purpose,  no  view 
of  the  relation  of  the  details  embraced  in  that  purpose  which 
does  not  admit  of  their  being  reduced  to  unity  can  be  ad¬ 
mitted.  In  every  great  mechanism,  whatever  the  number  or 
complexity  of  its  parts,  there  must  be  unity  of  design.  Every 
part  bears  a  given  relation  to  every  other  part,  and  the  per¬ 
ception  of  that  relation  is  necessary  to  a  proper  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  whole.  Again,  as  the  decrees  of  God  are  eternal 
and  immutable,  no  view  of  his  plan  of  operation  which  sup¬ 
poses  Him  to  purpose  first  one  thing  and  then  another  can 
be  consistent  with  their  nature.  And  as  God  is  absolutely 
sovereign  and  independent,  all  his  purposes  must  be  deter¬ 
mined  from  within  or  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own 
will.  They  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  contingent  or  suspended 
on  the  action  of  his  creatures,  or  upon  anything  out  of  Him¬ 
self.  The  infralapsarian  scheme,  as  held  by  most  Augustin- 
ians,  fulfils  all  these  conditions.  All  the  particulars  form  one 
comprehensive  whole.  All  follow  in  an  order  which  supposes 
no  change  of  purpose;  and  all  depend  on  the  infinitely  wise, 
holy,  and  righteous  will  of  God.  The  final  end  is  the  glory 
of  God.  For  that  end  He  creates  the  world,  allows  the  fall; 
from  among  fallen  men  He  elects  some  to  everlasting  life,  and 
leaves  the  rest  to  the  just  recompense  of  their  sins.  Whom 
He  elects  He  calls,  justifies,  and  glorifies.  This  is  the  golden 
chain  the  links  of  which  cannot  be  separated  or  transposed. 
This  is  the  form  in  which  the  scheme  of  redemption  lay  in 
the  Apostle’s  mind  as  he  teaches  us  in  Rom.  viii.  29,  30”  (Sys¬ 
tematic  Theology,  Vol.  II,  p.  320). 

3.  The  Order  Set  Forth  by  the  Sublapsarians. 

This  arrangement,  sustained  by  a  group  who  are  also 
styled  moderate  Calvinists,  differs  but  slightly  from  the  order 
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proposed  by  the  Infralapsarians.  Technically,  the  Infralap- 
sarians  place  election  after  the  decree  to  provide  salvation, 
though  Dr.  Hodge,  quoted  above,  does  not  recognize  this  fea¬ 
ture  when  listing  the  order  of  decrees  as  proposed  by  the 
Infralapsarians.  The  Sublapsarians  are  identified  by  the 
placing  of  the  decree  to  elect  to  follow  the  decree  to  permit 
the  fall.  In  general,  the  sublapsarian  order  is  a  refutation 
of  the  supralapsarian  order.  Dr.  Hodge’s  theological  position 
classes  him  more  reasonably  with  this  school.  The  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  infralapsarian  and  the  sublapsarian  is  that 
the  infralapsarian  school  places  the  decree  to  provide  salva¬ 
tion  before  the  decree  to  elect,  while  the  sublapsarian  places 
the  decree  to  elect  before  the  decree  to  provide  salvation. 
The  infralapsarian  order,  which  places  the  decree  to  provide 
salvation  before  the  decree  to  elect,  allows  possibly  for  the 
contention  that  Christ  wrought  an  unlimited  redemption, 
whereas  the  sublapsarian  order,  which  places  the  decree  to 
elect  before  the  decree  to  provide  salvation,  favors  the  theory 
of  a  limited  redemption.  The  order  prescribed  by  the  Sub¬ 
lapsarians  is: 

(1)  Decree  to  create  all  men. 

(2)  Decree  to  permit  the  fall. 

(3)  Decree  to  elect  those  who  do  believe  and  to  leave  in 
just  condemnation  those  who  do  not  believe. 

(4)  Decree  to  provide  salvation  for  men. 

(5)  Decree  to  apply  salvation  to  those  who  believe. 

4.  The  Order  Set  Forth  by  the  Arminians. 

Here  the  order  is  identical  with  that  of  the  infralapsarian 
view,  with  one  exception,  namely,  the  Arminian  view  of  elec¬ 
tion,  which  step  is  made  to  follow  the  decree  to  provide  sal¬ 
vation.  Election  is  by  the  Arminians  made  to  depend  on  fore¬ 
seen  human  virtue,  faith,  and  obedience,  whereas  the  infra¬ 
lapsarian  view  of  election  invests  it  with  the  character  of 
sovereign  divine  choice  apart  from  any  foreseen  human  merit 
whatsoever. 

Refuting  the  Arminian  idea  of  election.  Dr.  Shedd  exposes 
the  position  of  Richard  Watson — the  chief  of  Arminian  theo- 
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Icgians — as  follows:  “Respecting  election,  Watson  {Insti¬ 
tutes,  II.  338)  remarks  as  follows:  ‘To  be  elected  is,  to  be 
separated  from  the  world  (“I  have  chosen  you  out  of  the 
world”),  and  to  be  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  (“elect  unto  obe¬ 
dience”).  It  follows,  then,  that  election  is  not  only  an  act  of 
God  in  time,  but  also  that  it  is  subsequent  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  means  of  salvation.  Actual  election  cannot  be 
eternal,  for  from  eternity  the  elect  were  not  actually  chosen 
out  of  the  world,  and  could  not  be  actually  sanctified  unto 
obedience."  This  explanation  makes  election  to  be  sanctifica¬ 
tion  itself,  instead  of  its  cause.  ‘To  be  elected,  is  to  be  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  world,  and  to  be  sanctified."  The  term  ‘sep¬ 
arate"  is  used  here  by  Watson  not  as  St.  Paul  uses  it  to  de¬ 
note  election,  when  he  says  that  God  ‘separated  him  from  his 
mother"s  womb"  (Gal.  1:15) ;  but  in  the  sense  of  sanctification, 
as  St.  Paul  employs  it  in  2  Cor.  6:17,  ‘Be  ye  separate,  and 
touch  not  the  unclean  thing."  By  this  interpretation,  election 
is  made  to  be  the  same  thing  as  sanctification,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  an  act  of  God  that  produces  it;  as  is  taught  in  Eph.  1:4, 
‘He  hath  chosen  us  that  we  should  be  holy,"  and  in  1  Pet.  1 :2, 
‘Elect  unto  obedience" ""  {Dogmatic  Theology,  Vol.  I.  p.  449). 

Conclusion. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  foregoing  that  the  differences 
represented  in  these  various  orders  of  decrees,  though  they 
seem  highly  speculative  to  some,  do  represent  vital  doctrine 
at  its  very  foundation.  The  three  schools  of  Calvinists  con¬ 
tend  alike  that  divine  election  is  the  sovereign  choice  of  God 
which  expresses  His  grace  apart  from  every  form  of  human 
works  foreseen  or  actual,  and  that  the  Arminian  school,  by 
making  election  to  be  no  more  than  foreknowledge  as  to  hu¬ 
man  merit,  assert  that,  in  the  end,  man  elects  himself  by  his 
faith  and  obedience.  The  Calvinistic  schools  are  the  result  of 
a  faithful  induction  of  the  Word  of  God  bearing  on  the  elec¬ 
tive  decrees,  whereas  the  Arminian  school  is  an  intrusion  of 
human  reason. 
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THE  PREINCARNATE  SON  OF  GOD 

By  John  F.  Walvoord,  Th.D. 

II.  THE  WORK  OF  THE  PREINCARNATE  SON  OF  GOD 

(  Continued) 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  THEOPHANIES 

The  word  theophany,  coming  from  Oeo?  (God)  and  q)aiva) 
{to  appear)  has  historically  been  taken  to  refer  to  appear¬ 
ances  of  Christ  in  the  Old  Testament.  Another  term  often 
used  is  epiphany  (appearance  to  someone).  In  the  Bible, 
theophanies  have  reference  specifically  to  Christ.'®  Usually 
they  are  limited  to  appearances  of  Christ  in  the  form  of  man 
or  angel,  other  forms  of  appearance,  such  as  the  Shekinah, 
not  being  considered  as  a  formal  theophany.  The  principal 
theophany  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the  Angel  of  Jehovah, 
which  has  been  shown  in  previous  discussions  to  be  the  Son 
of  God  appearing  in  the  form  of  an  angel.*® 

The  Angel  of  Jehovah.  As  the  most  frequent  form  of 
theophany  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  affords 
a  rich  study  in  revelation  of  the  Person  and  work  of  Christ 
in  His  preincarnate  state.  Reference  to  the  Angel  of  Jehovah 
or  the  Angel  of  the  presence  is  found  throughout  the  entire 
Old  Testament  (Gen.  16:7-13;  21:17;  22:11-18;  24:7,  40; 
31:11;  32:24-32;  cf.  Hos.  12:4;  Gen.  48:15,  16;  Ex.  3:2;  cf. 
Acts  7:30-35;  Ex.  13:21;  cf.  14:19;  23:20-23;  32:34;  33:2; 
Num.  20:16;  22:22-35;  Jud.  2:1-4;  5:23;  6:11-24;  13:3-23;  2 
Sam.  14:17-20;  19:27;  24:14-17;  1  Ki.  19:5-7;  2  Ki.  1:3,  15; 
19:35;  1  Chr.  21:11-30;  Psa.  34:7;  35:5-6;  Eccl.  5:6;  Isa. 
37:36;  63:9;  Dan.  3:28?;  6:22?;  Zech.  1:9-21;  2:3;  3;1-10; 
4:1-7;  5:5-10;  6:4-5;  12:8).  In  some  passages  reference  is 
merely  to  “the  angel”  or  to  “the  angel  of  God.”  In  general, 
the  context  determines  whether  this  is  specifically  a  reference 
to  the  Angel  of  Jehovah.  There  are  some  passages  in  which 

’’The  words  are  also  used  in  Greek  mythology  of  appearances  of  God. 

*®Cf.  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  April-June,  1947,  pp.  165-168. 
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it  is  not  clear  (Dan.  3:28;  6:22).  In  other  references,  the 
context  leaves  little  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term. 

A  study  of  the  many  passages  dealing  with  the  Angel  of 
Jehovah  will  reveal  a  most  remarkable  breadth  to  the  pre¬ 
incarnate  work  of  Christ  for  His  people.  At  the  same  time, 
His  Person  is  revealed  in  all  its  grace  and  righteousness. 
In  the  first  instance  (Gen.  16:7-13),  Christ  is  seeking  fleeing 
and  disheartened  Hagar.  To  her  He  gives  comfort  and  as¬ 
surance.  Again  in  Genesis  21:17-19,  Christ  as  the  Angel 
comes  to  her  aid.  It  is  certainly  a  revelation  of  the  gracious 
care  of  God  that  in  the  first  two  theophanies  of  Scripture  in 
which  the  Angel  appears,  it  is  on  behalf  of  a  friendless  and 
comfortless  person  who  is  not  even  included  in  major  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant. 

In  Genesis  22:11-18,  the  Angel  stays  the  hand  of  Abraham 
about  to  sacrifice  Isaac  and  a  substitute  is  provided — a  beau¬ 
tiful  tsrpe  of  the  substitution  of  Christ  on  behalf  of  those  un¬ 
der  the  curse  of  death.  The  Angel  goes  before  the  servant 
of  Abraham  seeking  a  wife  for  Isaac  and  prospers  his  way 
(Gen.  24:7,  40).  The  Angel  ministers  to  Jacob  (Gen.  31:11; 
48:15,  16).  He  appears  to  Moses  in  the  burning  bush  to  call 
him  to  his  work  as  leader  (Ex.  3:2).  The  Angel  of  God  was 
in  the  pillar  of  a  cloud  and  the  pillar  of  fire  and  led  Israel 
through  the  wilderness  to  the  promised  land  (Ex.  13:21; 
14:19;  23:20-23;  32:34;  33:2;  Num.  20:16;  Isa.  63:9).  He 
warns  Balaam  (Num.  22:22-35).  He  warns  and  judges 
Israel  (Jud.  2:1-4).  Gideon  is  called  and  commissioned  as  a 
leader  and  judge  by  the  Angel  (Jud.  6:11-24).  An  entire 
chapter  of  Scripture  is  devoted  to  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  and 
His  dealings  with  the  parents  of  Samson  (Jud.  13:3-23).  The 
common  belief  in  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  as  God  Himself  is 
shown  in  the  conversation  of  various  people  in  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament:  the  woman  who  appeared  before  David  (2  Sam. 
14:4-20);  Mephibosheth  (2  Sam.  19:27);  and  Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar  (Dan.  3:28). 

The  Angel  of  Jehovah  as  the  righteous  judge  is  revealed 
also  in  His  judgment  upon  sin,  as  in  the  case  of  David’s  sin 
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in  numbering  Israel  (2  Sam.  24:14-17;  1  Chr.  21:11-30),  and 
the  slaying  of  185,000  Assyrians  (2  Ki.  19:35;  Isa.  37:36). 
The  thoughtful  care  of  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  is  shown  in  His 
treatment  of  Elijah  (1  Ki.  19:5-7).  He  instructs  Elijah  in 
his  controversy  with  Ahaziah  and  the  judgment  on  the  mes¬ 
sengers  (2  Ki.  1:1-16).  He  is  the  protector  of  Daniel  (Dan. 
3:28;  6:22),  if  these  passages  are  correctly  applied  to  the 
Angel  of  Jehovah.  He  is  the  revealer  of  secrets  to  Zechariah 
in  his  prophecy. 

The  combined  testimony  of  these  passages  portrays  the 
Son  of  God  as  exceedingly  active  in  the  Old  Testament,  deal¬ 
ing  with  sin,  providing  for  those  in  need,  guiding  in  the  path 
of  the  will  of  God,  protecting  His  people  from  their  enemies, 
and  in  general  executing  the  providence  of  God.  The  refer¬ 
ences  make  plain  that  this  ministry  is  not  occasional  or  ex¬ 
ceptional  but  rather  the  common  and  continual  ministry  of 
God  to  His  people.  The  revelation  of  the  Person  of  the  Son 
of  God  thus  afforded  is  in  complete  harmony  with  the  New 
Testament  revelation.  The  testimony  of  Scripture  has  been 
so  complete  on  this  point  that  in  general  scholars  who  accept 
the  inspiration  and  infallibility  of  Scripture  have  been  almost 
of  one  voice  that  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  is  the  Christ  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Not  only  Christian  theologians,  but  Jewish 
scholars  as  well  have  come  to  this  conclusion.**  It  is  at  once 
a  revelation  of  the  Person  and  preincarnate  work  of  Christ 
and  an  evidence  for  His  pre-existence  and  deity. 

Other  theophanies.  While  fewer  in  number,  other  forms 
of  theophany  are  afforded  in  the  Old  Testament.  In  Genesis 
18:1-35,  Jehovah  appears  in  the  form  of  a  man,  accompanied 
by  two  other  men  who  were  probably  angels.  In  view  of  the 
revelation  afforded  in  other  theophanies,  there  can  be  little 

*'A.  C.  Gaebelein  in  his  The  Angels  of  God,  p.  20,  makes  the  following 
statement:  “It  is  noteworthy  and  of  great  interest  that  the  ancient 
Jews  in  their  traditions  regarded  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  in  every  in¬ 
stance,  not  as  an  ordinary  angel,  but  as  the  only  mediator  between  God 
and  the  world,  the  author  of  all  revelations,  to  whom  they  gave  the 
name  Metatron."  Richard  Watson  in  his  Theological  Institutes  (New 
York:  Nelson  8c  Philipps,  18S0,  29th  edition),  I,  501,  also  affirms  the 
support  of  ancient  Jews  to  this  interpretation. 
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doubt  that  this  theophany  is  also  an  appearance  of  Christ. 
Jacob’s  experience  of  wrestling  with  God  (Gen.  32:24-32)  is 
identified  in  Hosea  12:4  as  the  time  when  Jacob  “had  power 
over  the  angel,  and  prevailed.”  The  appearance  of  God  to 
the  elders  of  Israel  is  probably  another  theophany  of  Christ 
(Ex.  24:9-11).  The  cloud  of  the  Lord,  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
(Ex.  40:38)  and  the  cloudy  pillar  (Ex.  33:9-23)  are  all  to  be 
taken  as  appearances  of  Christ  in  the  Old  Testament,  even 
though  in  somewhat  different  character  than  a  formal  theoph¬ 
any  like  the  Angel  of  Jehovah.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that 
every  visible  manifestation  of  God  in  bodily  form  in  the  Old 
Testament  is  to  be  identified  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
The  prince  of  the  host  of  Jehovah  (Josh.  5:13-15),  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  likeness  of  the  glory  of  Jehovah  of  Ezekiel 
(Ezek.  1:1-28),  and  other  similar  appearances  are  easiest  ex¬ 
plained  as  theophanies  of  Christ.  Some  passages  must,  how¬ 
ever,  remain  in  dispute,  as  the  appearance  of  an  angel  to 
Daniel  (Dan.  10:1-21).”  The  number  of  theophanies  which 
are  without  question  furnish  one  of  the  major  forms  of  Old 
Testament  revelation  of  God.  Their  identification  with  the 
Son  of  God  refutes  at  once  the  Arian  heresy  that  Christ  was 
a  created  being  and  the  Socinian  and  Unitarian  perversions 
of  the  Person  of  Christ.  For  anyone  who  will  accept  the 
Scriptures  in  their  plain  intent,  there  is  a  clear  portrayal  of 
Christ  in  these  Old  Testament  theophanies.” 


A.  Ironside  views  this  passage  as  a  reference  to  an  angel,  based  on 
the  angel’s  need  of  the  help  of  Michael.  William  Kelly  considers  it  a 
theophany.  Cf.  Lectures  on  Daniel,  by  H.  A.  Ironside,  pp.  174-175. 

**The  testimony  of  the  early  Fathers  on  the  theophanies  of  Christ  in  the 
Old  Testament  is  full  and  conclusive.  Justin  Martyr  declared:  “Our 
Christ  conversed  with  Moses  out  of  the  bush,  in  the  appearance  of  fire. 
And  Moses  received  great  strength  from  Christ,  who  spake  to  him  in 
the  appearance  of  fire.”  Irenaeus  wrote:  “The  Scripture  is  full  of 
the  Son  of  God’s  appearing:  sometimes  to  talk  and  eat  with  Abraham, 
at  other  times  to  instruct  Noah  about  the  measures  of  the  ark;  at  an¬ 
other  time  to  seek  Adam;  at  another  time  to  bring  down  judgment  upon 
Sodom;  then  again,  to  direct  Jacob  in  the  way;  and  again,  to  converse 
with  Moses  out  of  the  bush.”  Tertullian  stated,  “It  was  the  Son  who 
judged  men  from  the  beginning,  destroying  that  lofty  tower,  and  con¬ 
founding  their  languages,  punishing  the  whole  world  with  a  flood  of 
waters,  and  raining  fire  and  brimstone  upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the 
Lord  pouring  it  down  from  the  Lord:  for  he  always  descended  to  hold 
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SALVATION  IN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 
The  revelation  of  the  plan  of  God  in  salvation  in  the  Old 
Testament  has  occasioned  no  little  dispute  as  to  its  exact 
character.  Modernists  in  theology  have  attempted  to  con¬ 
form  the  revelation  of  the  Old  Testament  to  an  evolutionary 
pattern  which  tends  to  eliminate  any  revelation  of  the  love 
and  mercy  of  God  until  late  in  the  Old  Testament.  On  the 
other  hand  conservative  theologians  have  pointed  out  the  evi¬ 
dent  mercies  of  God  from  Genesis  to  Malachi.  Confusion 
has  also  arisen  on  a  number  of  other  important  points.  The 
problem  of  interpreting  the  Old  Testament  without  undue  in¬ 
fluence  from  later  revelation  in  the  New  Testament  continues 
to  plague  the  student  of  Old  Testament  theology.  Others  have 
been  confused  concerning  the  relation  of  the  plan  of  salva¬ 
tion  to  the  different  Old  Testament  dispensations.  Without 
attempting  to  discuss  in  full  all  these  important  aspects,  cer¬ 
tain  facts  stand  out  as  constituting  the  elements  of  salvation 
in  the  Old  Testament.  Principal  among  them  is  that  the 
preincarnate  Son  of  God  is  without  question  or  argument  the 
only  Savior  the  Old  Testament  saints  knew.’'* 

One  of  the  major  difficulties  in  the  discussion  of  the  Old 
Testament  doctrine  of  salvation  is  that  modernism  and  evo¬ 
lution  have  invaded  Old  Testament  teachings  relentlessly.  If 
the  primary  religion  of  early  man  was  polytheistic,  animistic 
or  reduced  to  a  fetishism  and  totemism,  obviously  we  shall 
look  in  vain  for  any  true  revelation  of  salvation.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  Scriptures  are  explicit  that  from  Adam  and  Eve 
down  there  was  a  definite  primary  revelation  of  true  salva- 

**A  study  which,  in  the  main,  is  helpful  in  this  field  is  William  D.  Kes- 
will’s  work.  The  Old  Testament  Doctrine  of  Salvation  (Philadelphia: 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publications  and  Sabbath-School  Work,  1904). 

converse  with  men,  from  Adam  even  to  the  patriarchs  and  prophets,  in 
visions,  in  dreams,  in  mirrors,  in  dark  sentences,  always  preparing  his 
way  from  the  beginning:  neither  was  it  possible,  that  God  who  con¬ 
versed  with  men  upon  earth,  could  be  any  other  than  that  Word  which 
was  to  be  made  flesh.”  Quotations  from  Richard  Watson,  Theological 
Institutes,  I,  501,502.  Watson  also  cites  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Origen, 
Theophilus  of  Antioch,  the  synod  of  Antioch,  Cyprian,  Hilary,  St.  Basil, 
and  others  as  holding  the  same  viewpoint  of  theophanies  of  Christ  in 
the  Old  Testament. 
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tion  of  God.  Only  by  denying  the  accuracy  of  Scripture  can 
any  other  view  be  supported.  It  is  rather  curious  that  the 
modernist  after  declaring  as  spurious  or  interpolated  the  por¬ 
tions  of  early  Scripture  which  oppose  the  evolutionary  theory 
then  turns  to  what  is  left  of  the  Scripture  for  evidence  of  his 
own  view.  In  the  doctrine  of  Old  Testament  salvation,  if  the 
Scriptures  are  accepted  as  infallible,  the  revelation  of  salva¬ 
tion  is  not  a  late  development  of  prophetic  writers  but  instead 
a  primary  and  basic  revelation  of  God  to  the  first  man  and 
succeeding  generations. 

The  revelation  of  universal  sin  and  condemnation.  In  the 
account  in  Genesis  3  of  the  fall,  nothing  is  made  clearer  to 
man  than  the  fact  that  through  his  sin  he  had  come  under 
condemnation.  This  was  manifest  in  hiding  from  God  and 
in  confessions  to  God.  The  need  for  salvation  was  patent. 
In  the  Garden  of  Eden  began  the  two  contradictory  systems 
— the  serpent’s  suggestion  of  the  possibility  of  self-improve¬ 
ment  and  development  of  natural  man,  and  the  revelation  of 
God  of  sin  and  depravity  and  the  hopelessness  of  man’s  es¬ 
tate  apart  from  God’s  salvation.  Here  is  the  fundamental 
conflict  between  Biblical  Christianity  and  pagan  humanism 
as  reflected  in  human  thought  down  to  our  day.  As  God 
plainly  told  Adam  and  Eve,  the  penalty  of  sin  is  death,  both 
spiritual  and  physical.  There  was  evident  need  of  salvation, 
and  Adam  and  Eve  knew  it. 

The  revelation  of  a  coming  Savior.  It  is  a  wonderful  rev¬ 
elation  of  the  mercy  and  love  of  God  that  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  before  He  pronounced  judgment  on  Adam  and  Eve, 
God — it  may  have  been  the  Son  of  God  Himself — promised 
that  the  seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the  head  of  the  ser¬ 
pent  (Gen.  3:15).  Here  was  the  ray  of  hope  in  the  darkness 
of  human  sin  and  failure.  God  had  a  way  of  salvation.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  the  reference  to  the  seed  of  the 
woman  is  a  specific  reference  to  the  Son  of  God.  This  is  the 
point  of  Luke’s  genealogy.  The  coming  Savior  was  to  be  the 
seed  of  the  woman — human;  and  yet  in  the  fact  that  He  is 
not  called  the  seed  of  man,  we  have  the  foreshadowing  of  the 
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virgin  birth.  To  Adam  it  was  made  very  plain  that  his  hope 
lay  in  this  future  child  of  the  woman,  that  through  this  child 
salvation  would  come  from  God.  God  confirmed  His  mercy 
to  Adam  and  Eve  by  driving  them  out  of  the  Garden — a 
judgment  for  sin  to  be  sure,  but  an  act  of  mercy  as  well,  lest 
they  eat  of  the  tree  of  life  and  live  forever  in  bodies  of  sin. 

The  revelation  of  the  way  of  salvation.  It  must  remain 
for  the  most  part  a  matter  of  speculation  how  much  God  re¬ 
vealed  to  Adam  which  is  not  recorded  in  the  Scriptures.  The 
extent  of  pre-Scripture  revelation  has  been  greatly  under¬ 
estimated.  A  study  of  Job,  which  was  among  the  first  bocks 
to  be  written  and  deals  with  a  period  long  before  Scripture, 
reveals  a  most  advanced  system  of  theology  based  on  direct 
revelation  of  God.  It  is  remarkable  how  extensive  is  the 
knowledge  of  theology  proper,  anthropology  and  hamartiol- 
ogy,  soteriology,  and  even  eschatology  as  contained  in  Job. 
We  must  believe  that  God  did  not  leave  the  world  in  darkness 
on  knowledge  essential  to  the  way  of  salvation. 

In  the  immediate  facts  of  the  Genesis  narrative  cf  the 
lives  of  Adam  and  Eve  and  their  children,  there  is  a  clear 
testimony  to  their  knowledge  of  the  way  of  salvation.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  the  account  of  the  fall,  the  incident  of  the 
offerings  of  Cain  and  Abel  serve  to  illustrate  the  extent  of 
their  knowledge.  Cain’s  offering  of  a  bloodless  sacrifice  is 
refused  by  God,  and  Cain  is  told  that  a  sin  offering  lay  at 
the  door  (literal  rendering  of  sin,  Gen.  4:7).  Cain  is  plainly 
told  that  the  way  of  forgiveness  is  through  offering  a  bloody 
sacrifice.  Abel's  offering  of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock  and  the 
fat  thereof  (Gen.  4:4)  was  accepted.  No  doubt  the  offerings 
reflected  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  offerer,  but  the  illumi¬ 
nating  point  is  that  God  appeals  to  Cain  on  the  basis  of  rev¬ 
elation  previously  given.  Abel  and  Cain  both  knew  that  the 
sacrifice  for  sin  should  be  a  particular  animal,  a  lamb;  a 
particular  lamb,  the  firstling;  and  a  particular  part  of  the 
lamb,  the  fat.  Such  knowledge  could  come  only  from  reve¬ 
lation. 

The  question  has  often  been  discussed  concerning  the  con- 
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dition  of  salvation  in  the  Old  Testament.  If  the  present  offer 
of  the  grace  of  God  is  secured  to  those  who  believe  in  Christ, 
what  was  the  specific  condition  of  salvation  in  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament?  The  problem  has  assumed  undue  proportions  as  a 
result  of  the  unwarranted  zeal  of  scholars  who  emphasize  the 
unity  of  God’s  plan  without  regard  for  Biblical  dispensational 
distinctions.  It  is  clear  that  Old  Testament  saints  did  not 
believe  in  Christ  in  the  same  way  and  with  the  same  com¬ 
prehension  that  believers  with  the  New  Testament  do.  In  the 
nature  of  the  case  the  issue  of  faith  is  to  believe  in  the  reve¬ 
lation  given.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  not  two  ways  of 
salvation.  All  salvation  of  God  stems  from  the  Savior,  the 
Son  of  God,  and  His  work  on  the  cross.  It  is  also  clear  that 
the  salvation  of  individual  souls  requires  faith.  Even  a  mer¬ 
ciful  and  gracious  God  cannot  save  a  soul  who  passed  into 
eternity  in  unbelief.  The  two  great  essentials  of  salvation 
remain  the  same  from  the  salvation  of  Adam  to  the  last  soul 
which  God  takes  to  Himself  in  the  future.  Faith  is  the  con¬ 
dition  and  the  death  of  Christ  is  the  basis. 

The  chief  difficulty,  however,  rests  in  the  precise  defini¬ 
tion  of  these  two  elements.  Faith  in  what?  The  Gospel  of 
grace  was  given  to  Paul  as  neiv  revelation.  God  does  not 
hold  the  Old  Testament  saints  to  account  for  revelation  given 
in  the  New  Testament.  Faith  as  a  condition  of  salvation  is 
obviously  faith  in  the  promise  of  God  insofar  as  it  is  re¬ 
vealed.  For  Adam  and  Eve  this  was  faith  in  the  promise 
that  the  seed  of  the  woman  would  bruise  the  head  of  the  ser¬ 
pent — would  bring  salvation  to  fallen  man  and  defeat  the 
tempter.  As  the  exact  character  and  work  of  the  Deliverer 
is  only  gradually  unfolded  in  the  Old  Testament,  faith  took 
the  form  of  trust  in  Jehovah  Himself  without  necessarily 
specific  knowledge  of  the  way  by  which  Jehovah  was  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  adequate  salvation. 

The  remaining  principal  element  is  the  relation  of  faith 
to  the  system  of  sacrifices  immediately  instituted  under  the 
patriarchal  system  from  Adam  to  Moses  and  of  faith  to  the 
Mosaic  system  which  followed.  In  what  sense  were  the  sac- 
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rifices  a  necessary  condition  of  salvation?  Does  this  con¬ 
stitute  a  salvation  by  works? 

Even  the  New  Testament  emphasizes,  “Faith  by  itself,  if 
it  has  no  works,  is  dead”  (Jas.  2:17,  R.  S.  V.).  In  other 
words,  mere  belief  which  does  not  issue  into  works  is  not  real 
faith  at  all.  There  is  no  fundamental  antithesis  between 
James  two  and  Paul  in  Romans  four.  James  is  presenting 
the  issue  of  whether  a  person  has  living  faith.  Paul  is  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  issue  of  justification  before  God.  The  principle 
involved  is  that  salvation  is  by  faith,  but  that  faith  if  real 
will  have  certain  manifestations.  This  same  principle  can  be 
carried  into  the  Old  Testament. 

Under  the  system  of  sacrifices,  God  provided  an  outward 
means  of  manifesting  inward  faith.  The  sacrifices  in  them¬ 
selves  could  not  save.  An  unbeliever  who  offered  sacrifices 
was  still  lost.  A  believer  who  really  trusted  in  Jehovah 
would,  on  the  other  hand,  be  sure  to  offer  his  sacrifices.  The 
sacrifices  while  not  work  which  was  acceptable  as  a  ground 
of  salvation  before  God  were  nevertheless  a  work  which  dem¬ 
onstrated  faith.  Faith  in  the  Old  Testament  therefore  took  a 
definite  outward  form  of  manifestation.  In  offering  the  sac¬ 
rifice,  the  offerer  was  assured  that  he  was  performing  an  act 
of  recognition  of  God  as  His  Savior  and  in  particular  a  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  promise  of  the  coming  seed  of  the  woman, 
the  Son  of  God  Himself.  The  institution  of  the  Mosaic  cove¬ 
nant  did  not  fundamentally  alter  the  way  of  salvation.  It 
specified  more  particularly  the  way  of  sacrifice.  It  provided 
moreover  a  detailed  rule  of  life  and  the  obligation  to  obey  as 
a  condition  for  blessing  in  this  life.  Salvation  was  still  a 
work  of  God  for  man,  not  a  work  of  man  for  God. 

The  work  of  the  Son  of  God  in  salvation.  The  unfolding 
of  the  plan  of  God  in  salvation  after  Adam  is  the  story  of  pro¬ 
gressive  revelation.  The  mass  of  humanity  moved  away  from 
the  revelation  given  and  was  plunged  in  darkness  and  sin. 
Through  succeeding  generations  a  remnant  continued  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  God,  to  receive  further  light.  Noah  and  his  family 
were  delivered  from  destruction  and  after  the  flood  he  im- 
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mediately  offered  his  sacrifices.  Abraham  “believed  in  Je¬ 
hovah  and  he  reckoned  it  to  him  for  righteousness”  (Gen. 
15:6).  While  Abraham’s  justification  is  somewhat  different 
than  the  Christian’s  justification  in  Chnst  by  baptism  of 
the  Spirit,  he  nevertheless  was  counted  righteous  before  God 
because  of  faith  in  Jehovah  and  His  promises  regarding  Abra¬ 
ham’s  seed.  Sarah  is  declared  in  the  New  Testament  to  have 
“considered  him  faithful  who  had  promised”  (Heb.  11:11, 
R.  S.  V.).  Moses  is  declared  to  have  had  a  personal  faith  in 
Christ  on  the  basis  of  which  he  forsook  Egypt:  “He  con¬ 
sidered  abuse  suffered  for  the  Christ  greater  wealth  than  the 
treasures  of  Egypt”  (Heb.  11:26,  R.  S.  V.).  The  Psalmists 
are  replete  with  ascriptions  of  trust  in  Jehovah  for  their  sal¬ 
vation.  It  is  often  presented  as  taking  refuge  in  Jehovah: 
“How  precious  is  thy  loving  kindness,  O  God!  And  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  men  take  refuge  under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings” 
(Psa.  36:7).  “0  taste  and  see  that  Jehovah  is  good:  Blessed 
is  the  man  that  taketh  refuge  in  him”  (Psa.  34:8).  Of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  is  the  passage  in  Psalms  2:12,  “Blessed  are 
they  that  take  refuge  in  him.”  The  context  indicates  that 
the  him  is  a  specific  reference  to  the  Son.  To  the  Son  of  God 
is  attributed  that  same  confidence  and  trust  that  is  given  to 
Jehovah. 

The  work  of  the  Son  of  God  in  salvation  was  not  only  a 
matter  of  salvation  from  the  guilt  and  condemnation  of  sin. 
In  many  cases  the  salvation  of  Jehovah  is  described  in  its 
present  application — deliverance  from  ungodly  and  wicked 
men.  Again  the  Psalmists  can  be  taken  as  illlustrative  of 
this  point:  “The  salvation  of  the  righteous  is  of  Jehovah; 
He  is  their  stronghold  in  the  time  of  trouble.  And  Jehovah 
helpeth  them,  and  rescueth  them:  He  rescueth  them  from 
the  wicked,  and  saveth  them.  Because  they  have  taken  refuge 
in  him”  (Psa.  37:39-40).  The  familiar  twenty-third  Psalm  is 
an  expression  of  this  same  reality  in  the  experience  of  David. 
In  declaring,  “Jehovah  is  my  shepherd”  (Psa.  23:1),  David 
is  declaring  his  confidence  in  the  preincarnate  Son  of  God, 
the  Good  Shepherd,  to  care  for  him  as  a  shepherd  cares  for 
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his  sheep.  David  believes  that  the  present  mercies  of  God 
will  be  crowned  by  his  dwelling  “in  the  house  of  Jehovah  for 
ever”  (Psa.  23:6). 

The  full  story  of  salvation  of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  Old 
Testament  is  too  large  to  be  compressed  into  a  limited  dis¬ 
cussion.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  salvation  provided  through  the 
Son  of  God  was  a  complete  salvation.  It  gave  assurance  and 
rest  of  heart  to  the  believer.  It  transformed  his  life  even 
though  much  of  the  enablement  provided  for  the  believer  to¬ 
day  was  lacking.  Salvation  included  forgiveness,  justification 
as  in  the  case  of  Abraham,  deliverance  from  evil,  and  the 
full-orbed  work  of  God  in  providence  toward  His  own.  The 
important  fact  which  stands  out  above  all  others  is  that  the 
Savior  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the  Savior  of  the  New.  He 
was  actively  engaged  in  bringing  salvation  in  its  widest  sense 
to  those  who  trusted  Him. 

The  full  picture  of  the  Son  of  God  in  His  preincarnate 
state  usually  includes  a  discussion  of  Messianic  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  rich  field  of  typology.  Inasmuch 
as  this  properly  presupposes  the  incarnation  for  its  fulfill¬ 
ment,  the  plan  of  study  is  to  include  these  two  major  features 
of  Old  Testament  theology  as  an  introduction  to  study  of  the 
incarnate  Son  of  God  which  will  immediately  follow. 

Dallas,  Texas 
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THE  DATE  OF  THE  PSALMS 

By  Charles  Lee  Feinberg,  Th.D.,  Ph.D. 

The  question  of  the  date  of  the  Psalter  or  of  individual 
psalms  in  the  collection  has  for  long  been  a  most  vexing 
one.  Confusion  has  been  the  result  of  many  discussions  of 
this  problem.  It  is  not  our  aim  to  settle  the  matter  dog¬ 
matically  for  all  time,  but  we  shall  present  the  respective 
views  with  their  support  and  our  own  conclusions  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  on  the  whole  the  Psalms 
have  very  little  to  identify  them  with  any  special  event  or 
occasion.  Critical  treatments  of  the  date  and  authorship  of 
the  Psalms  have  been  chiefly  concerned  with  the  two  great 
questions,  one  as  to  the  presence  of  Davidic  psalms  and  the 
other  as  to  the  inclusion  in  the  collection  of  Maccabean 
psalms.  Views  have  been  propounded  that  run  the  entire 
gamut  of  the  period  just  indicated.  T.  H.  Robinson  points 
out  that  on  the  one  hand  we  have  the  traditional  dates  de¬ 
rived  from  the  titles  found  at  the  head  of  many  of  the  psalms ; 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  those,  like  Cheyne  and  Duhm, 
who  attribute  many  psalms  to  a  late  period.  Now  the  view 
is  shifting  so  that  we  find  men  like  Gressmann  and  Mowinckel 
placing  the  Psalms  in  the  pre-exilic  period,  howbeit  for  dif¬ 
ferent  reasons.*  There  are  now  those  who  are  prepared  to 
say  that  there  may  be  a  good  deal  more  pre-exilic  material 
in  the  Psalter  than  the  past  generation  was  willing  to  con¬ 
cede.  H.  H.  Rowley  notes,  “That  many  of  the  actual  psalms 
were  written  in  pre-exilic  days  is  much  more  widely  agreed 
today  than  it  would  have  been  a  generation  ago.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  is  still  generally  believed  that  the  majority  of  our 
psalms  come  from  the  post-exilic  age,  and  the  compilation  of 
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the  Psalter  is  certainly  to  be  placed  in  that  age.  Few  schol¬ 
ars  today  would  assign  large  numbers  of  psalms  to  the  Mac- 
cabean  age  in  the  way  that  was  common  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century.”* 

What  has  been  responsible  for  the  change  in  viewpoint 
as  to  the  date  of  the  Psalter?  Unquestionably  the  light  that 
archaeology  has  aiforded  us  on  the  subject  has  been  the  de¬ 
ciding  factor.  Breasted  shows  how  the  hymns  of  Egypt  were 
a  thousand  years  earlier  than  those  of  the  Hebrews.  He  ad¬ 
duces  proof  to  reveal  that  not  only  was  psalmody  possible  at 
such  an  early  date  in  the  history  of  the  world,  but  that  it 
actually  existed  in  great  abundance.  Montgomery  notes  that, 
since  we  cannot  deny  that  a  monotheism  was  possible  in  the 
fourteenth  century  B.C.  in  Egypt  (following  Breasted),  then 
we  have  little  ground  to  question  the  early  existence  of  the 
Hebrew  Psalms.  Contrary  to  Wellhausen’s  former  dictum 
that  “it  is  not  a  question  whether  there  be  any  post-Exilic 
Psalms,  but,  rather,  whether  the  Psalms  contain  any  poems 
written  before  the  Exile,”*  there  are  now  scholars  who  claim 
there  is  no  limit  backwards  for  this  type  of  literature.*  Gun- 
kel  and  Mowinckel,  whose  views  we  shall  consider  in  detail 
later,  agree  in  dating  the  Psalms  as  far  back  into  monarchical 
times  as  possible.  For  them  the  royal  psalms  are  royal  litur¬ 
gies  after  the  analogy  of  the  Babylonian  and  Egyptian,  which 
we  find  in  abundance.  Buttenwieser,  who  has  written  a  veri¬ 
table  tome  on  the  Psalms,  concludes  that  the  Psalms  manifest 
a  progressive  development  from  the  time  of  Joshua,  the  date 
of  the  oldest  psalm,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  third  century 
B.C.,  at  which  time  the  entire  collection,  in  his  opinion,  was 
completed.  He  finds  the  Psalms  valuable  for  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  political  history  of  Israel  from  early  pre-exilic 
times  to  300  B.C.*  S.  R.  Driver  notes  that  Hebrew  poetry, 
as  with  that  of  so  many  other  nations,  was  probably  the 


^The  Re-Discovery  of  the  Old  Testament  (Phila.,  1946),  p.  178. 

*J.  Wellhausen,  The  Book  of  Psalms,  p.  163. 

*J.  A.  Montgomery,  “Recent  Developments  in  the  Study  of  the  Psalter,” 
Anglican  Theological  Revievtt,  Vol.  VI,  July,  1934. 
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earliest  form  of  literary  expression.  He  points  to  such  pas¬ 
sages  as  Genesis  49;  Numbers  21:17  f.,  27-30;  Judges  5;  and 
others.  Barton  believes  that  the  position  of  scholars  like 
Cheyne,  Duhm,  and  Haupt,  who  held  that  all  psalms  which 
referred  to  kings  were  speaking  of  Persian,  Hellenistic,  or 
Hasmonean  kings,  is  in  error.  There  are  other  criteria 
which  imply  a  pre-exilic  date  instead.  Oesterley  has  given 
us  certain  general  principles  upon  which  we  can  proceed  in 
the  matter  of  dating  the  Psalms.  The  contents  of  a  psalm 
give  no  certain  clue  to  the  date.  The  religious  character  of 
a  psalm,  it  is  held,  often  helps  to  place  it  in  a  period  in 
which  it  may  have  been  written,  whether  it  be  the  Mosaic, 
pre-prophetic,  prophetic,  exilic,  post-exilic,  Persian,  Greek,  or 
the  period  of  later  Judaism.  But  if  in  other  portions  of  the 
Old  Testament  there  are  similar  modes  of  thought  to  those 
found  in  the  Psalter,  and  these  thought  patterns  be  assigned 
to  pre-exilic  times,  then  there  is  no  presumptive  reason  to 
deny  a  like  date  to  many  of  the  psalms,  except  the  psalm  it¬ 
self  give  incontrovertible  evidence  otherwise.  Indications  of 
the  period  to  which  certain  psalms  may  belong  are  these: 
(1)  the  pre-exilic  period — mention  of  the  king,  references  to 
the  northern-  kingdom,  references  to  the  Lord  as  King,  and 
“individual”  psalms;  (2)  exilic  period — reference  to  the  Dis¬ 
persion  (but  not  always),  the  mention  of  the  hatred  of  Edom 
(see  Ezekiel  25:12-14;  35),  affinity  with  prophetical  teaching 
(perhaps),  and  dirge-psalms;  (3)  post-exilic — those  contain¬ 
ing  expressions  of  personal  devotion  to  God,  the  problem  of 
the  suffering  of  the  righteous,  psalms  of  a  universalistic 
tone,  Wisdom  psalms,  acrostics,  those  having  a  reference  to 
atheism  (Greek  period).  Not  all,  to  be  sure,  will  be  found 
to  agree  with  these  criteria  of  Oesterley,  but  many  proceed 
upon  these  lines  of  judgment.* 

Peters  and  Welch  approach  the  problem  from  the  angle 
of  liturgy.  The  former  sees  by  a  comparison  with  Egyptian 
and  Assyro-Babylonian  hymns  that  the  Hebrew  hymnody 
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must  be  very  ancient.  Because  of  the  lasting  character  of 
ritual  and  liturgy,  this  oldest  element  in  religion  should  be 
found  persisting  among  the  Hebrews  as  with  other  peoples. 
There  is  abundant  proof  of  the  existence  in  pre-exilic  times 
of  a  Temple  psalmody  for  the  ritual.  This  must  surely  have 
been  preserved  so  that  it  could  be  utilized  when  the  ancient 
Temple  was  restored,  the  ancient  writings  collected,  and  the 
Temple  service  reinstituted.  In  general,  Peters  finds  that 
the  collections  in  the  Psalter  must  be  treated  as  entities,  the 
first  three  books  being  earlier  than  the  last  books.’  Welch 
takes  the  same  position  as  just  outlined  for  Peters;  that  is, 
since  hymns  for  rituals  are  old  among  other  peoples,  it  at 
least  allows  the  possibility  for  Hebrew  psalmody  in  relation 
to  Hebrew  ritual  in  the  Temple. 

After  these  general  observations  on  the  whole  theme  of 
Psalter  dating,  we  do  well  to  look  more  closely  at  the  various 
phases  of  this  important  problem.  Buttenwieser  sees  a  large 
portion  of  the  Psalter  as  pre-exilic,  so  we  consider  his  views 
first  as  to  pre-exilic  psalms.  His  position  is  in  direct  con¬ 
trast  to  the  inclination  of  the  German  critics  to  see  the  main 
portion  of  the  Psalms  as  late  post-exilic.  W.  C.  Graham  feels 
that  Buttenwieser  has  counteracted  many  of  the  extravagan¬ 
cies  of  a  criticism  that  has  “run  to  seed.”  Among  pre-exilic 
psalms  he  treats  a  portion  of  Psalm  68,  part  of  Psalm  65, 
Psalm  81,  parts  of  60  and  57  (called  “two  genuine  Psalms  of 
David”),  45,  20,  21,  48,  76,  78  (the  last  three  inspired  by 
the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem  from  the  invasion  of  Senna¬ 
cherib),  29,  104,  part  of  19,  8,  51,  50,  15,  and  24.  At  the 
other  extreme  is  Cheyne,  who  finds  only  Psalm  18  to  be  pre- 
exilic.  S.  R.  Driver  posits  a  mediate,  though  not  satisfactory, 
position  on  this  question.  He  holds,  “It  must  be  owned  that 
these  criteria  [which  he  has  been  employing  to  date  the 
Psalms]  are  less  definite  than  might  be  desired,  and  that 
when  applied  by  different  hands  they  do  not  lead  always  to 
identical  results.  Nevertheless  some  conclusions  may  be  fair¬ 
ly  drawn  from  them.  It  may  be  affirmed,  for  instance,  with 
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tolerable  confidence  that  very  few  of  the  Psalms  are  earlier 
than  the  seventh  century  B.C.”* 

How  is  the  difference  between  the  view  of  Buttenwieser 
and,  say,  Cheyne  to  be  explained?  What  reasons  have 
brought  about  a  change?  Scholars  now  realize  that  there 
must  have  been  many  psalms  of  the  early  period  of  the  mon¬ 
archy.  There  was  the  Temple  with  its  elaborate  services  in 
existence  for  three  hundred  years  before  the  exile.  It  is  not 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  hymns  and  songs  of  praise  were 
lacking  in  the  worship  of  the  Israelites  during  that  long 
stretch  of  years,  or  even  that  only  a  scant  handful  of  them 
has  been  preserved.  The  Temple  worship  insistently  demands 
the  concomitant  element  of  praise.  To  say  that  all  but  a 
few  of  the  Psalms  belong  to  the  Second  Temple  somehow 
does  not  fit  the  requirements  of  the  case.  Oesterley  says  it 
is  “unthinkable.”  There  are  indications  of  singing  with  mu¬ 
sical  accompaniment  as  an  act  of  worship  in  pre-exilic  times. 
Amos  speaks  of  “the  noise  of  thy  songs,”  “the  melody  of  thy 
viols,”  and  “instruments  of  music  like  David.”®  Isaiah  makes 
mention  of  the  song  and  the  pipe.'®  Since  certain  composi¬ 
tions  in  the  Old  Testament  belong  at  the  latest  to  the  time  of 
the  monarchy,  there  is  at  least  the  possibility  of  some  psalms 
fitting  into  the  same  period.  There  is  the  Song  of  Deborah 
in  Judges  5:1-31,  which  Moore  considers  the  oldest  piece  of 
Hebrew  literature  extant,  and  which  may  be  compared  with 
Psalm  68:7  and  8  (Hebrew,  8,  9) ;  the  lament  of  David  over 
Saul  and  Jonathan  (2  Samuel  1:19-27)  is  another  instance; 
certain  ones  occur  in  the  prophetic  books  (Isaiah  6:3;  Zepha- 
niah  3:14,  15).  These  manifest  the  same  type  of  literary 
composition  as  many  of  the  psalms  in  the  Psalter.  Oesterley 
treats  Psalm  17  as  pre-exilic,  especially  in  view  of  2  Samuel 
22:2-51  (particularly  verses  43-50;  Hebrew,  44-51);  Psalm 
68:27  (Hebrew,  28);  and  Psalm  89.  Thisdast  has  definite 
evidences  of  the  period  of  the  monarchy — the  mention  of  the 
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covenant  with  David,  the  throne,  the  anointing  oil,  the  seed 
of  David,  and  the  crown  of  God’s  king.  Some  modern  com¬ 
mentators  try  to  explain  away  the  force  of  these  passages 
quite  ingeniously,  but  why  must  all  the  psalms  belong  to  a 
late  date?  We  can  hardly  be  asked  to  believe  that  when  the 
Temple  was  rebuilt  and  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary  was  re¬ 
organized  that  all  the  earlier  psalms  of  the  past  days  had 
been  forgotten.  All  the  royal  psalms  (2,  20,  21,  28,  61,  63, 
72,  110)  and  even  Psalm  132  are  adjudged  by  Oesterley  as 
pre-exilic.“  The  reason  the  last  is  placed  in  pre-exilic  times 
is  his  denial  that  only  in  post-exilic  times  did  worshippers  go 
up  to  the  mountain  of  Zion.  Compare  Isaiah  30:29. 

Mowinckel  comes  to  the  belief  in  pre-exilic  psalms  from 
an  altogether  different  and  new  angle.  He  notes,  as  do  many 
others,  that  there  is  an  antagonism  in  the  Psalms  between 
the  righteous  and  their  enemies.  He  presents  much  Babylo¬ 
nian  material  to  support  this  contention,  and  feels  that  the 
psalms  of  this  character  are  very  early.  Somehow  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  Mowinckel  do  not  impress  us  here,  for  surely  he 
sees  magical  elements  where  others  would  never  have  sus¬ 
pected  them.  The  same  passages  and  portions  could  well  be 
explained  upon  the  supposition  that  the  enmity  between  two 
such  groups  arose  from  either  religious  or  social  causes. 

0.  T.  Allis,  in  the  Princeton  Theological  Review,  adduces 
the  same  three  arguments  for  pre-exilic  psalms  as  have  al¬ 
ready  been  set  forth:  the  antiquity  of  hymnody  witnessed  by 
the  Babylonian  and  Egyptian  parallels  long  before  the  He¬ 
brew  monarchy,  the  Temple  worship  with  its  requirements  of 
praise,  and  the  presence  of  ritual  which  also  demands  it. 
Gressmann  stresses  this  last  feature  repeatedly.  There  could 
hardly  be,  says  he,  religious  festivals,  sacrificial  worship,  and 
rites,  either  public  or  private,  without  accompaniment  by 
psalms.  His  conclusion  is  that  psalmody  is  as  ancient  as  the 
religion  of  Israel,  indeed  older  than  Moses.  Interesting  is  his 
view  on  the  presence  of  psalms  that  mention  the  king.  He 
holds  that  “all  the  psalms  in  which  the  king  is  mentioned  are 
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important  evidences  of  the  pre-exilic  date  of  Psalmody.  The 
attempts  made  to  date  the  royal  psalms  in  the  Maccabean 
period  have  been  in  vain.  I  am  convinced  that  there  are  no 
Maccabean  psalms  whatsoever  in  the  Davidic  Psalter:  it  had 
been  completed  long  before  the  middle  of  the  second  century 
B.C.  Moreover  the  nearest  parallels  to  the  phrases  of  the  royal 
psalms  are  to  be  found  in  the  worlds  of  ancient  Egypt  and 
ancient  Babylonia,  not  in  the  phraseology  of  the  Court  of  the 
Hellenistic  age,  and  the  differences  between  the  phraseology 
and  style  of  these  different  ages  are  very  great.”'®  Welch, 
too,  feels  that  there  are  pre-exilic  psalms  but,  briefly  stated, 
his  reason  is  drawn  from  the  prophetic  tone  and  outlook  of 
the  Psalms  which,  he  thinks,  must  have  been  composed  at  a 
time  when  the  influence  and  work  of  the  prophets  were  at 
their  strongest  and  when  the  prophets  were  denouncing  mere 
formal  worship  without  the  proper  heart  attitude  toward  God. 
Thus,  we  have  tried  to  show  how  various  scholars  dealing 
with  the  problem  from  different  angles  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  the  Psalter  we  must  look  for  some  pre- 
exilic  elements.  The  point  of  interest,  too,  is  that  the  trend 
was  begun  and  carried  on  upon  the  basis  of  the  findings  of 
archaeological  materials  that  dealt  with  similar  phenomena 
in  other  related  lands  at  an  even  earlier  period  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 

If  there  is  the  definite  possibility,  even  probability,  of 
pre-exilic  psalms,  is  there  any  chance  that  the  Psalter  may 
contain  Davidic  psalms?  It  is  well  known  that  the  tradi¬ 
tional  opinion  that  prevailed  until  the  eighteenth  century 
ascribed  the  Psalter  to  Davidic  authorship.  When  the  de¬ 
structive  higher  criticism  arose,  this  tenet  was  questioned 
and  rejected  by  all  liberal  critics.  In  the  beginning  only  the 
psalms  with  the  name  of  David  in  their  titles  were  assigned 
to  him.  Later  this  position  was  also  abandoned  when  critical 
opinion  decided  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  psalms,  were  written 
by  David.  The  majority  of  the  psalms  were  placed  in  post- 
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exilic  times.  “  W.  T.  Davison  at  the  beginning  of  this  century 
took  the  ground  that  it  could  not  be  proved  definitely  that 
David  wrote  any  psalms  whatsoever.  The  probability  was 
that  he  had  written  many,  not  all  of  which  had  been  lost. 
Some  of  those  extant  and  ascribed  to  him  are  not  inappro¬ 
priate  to  him.  If  Psalm  18  be  attributed  to  his  authorship, 
then  it  is  probable  that  others  should  be  also.  The  number 
of  these  can  be  ascertained  only  by  attention  to  contents, 
style,  allusions,  and  the  like,  but  the  opinion  of  critics  differs 
widely. Leslie  argues  for  the  high  antiquity  of  Hebrew 
psalmody,  but  decides  that  Davidic  authorship  of  any  of  the 
psalms  can  scarcely  be  maintained  with  absolute  confidence. 
Thus,  Leslie  and  Davison  express  grave  doubts  as  to  Davidic 
authorship  of  any  of  the  Psalter,  but  they  do  not  definitely 
state  that  he  did  not  write  any  of  the  psalms. 

Certain  authorities  find  no  Davidic  psalms  in  the  Psalter. 
Such  are  S.  R.  Driver,  R.  Pfeiffer,  T.  H.  Robinson,  and  J.  M. 
Powis  Smith.  Driver  contends  that  in  the  psalms  ascribed  to 
David  there  are  an  intense  religious  devotion  and  deep  spiri¬ 
tual  insight,  together  with  a  well  developed  mode  of  thinking 
on  theological  questions,  which  are  beyond  what  could  be 
expected  of  David  or  his  age  in  Hebrew  history.  His  con¬ 
clusion  is  that  the  majority  of  so-called  Davidic  psalms  are 
not  properly  his.  The  supposed  connection  of  David  with 
the  sanctuary  services  could  hardly  account  for  his  compo¬ 
sition  of  more  than  a  very  few  of  the  psalms  attributed  to 
him  by  the  titles  in  the  Psalter.**  In  his  work  on  the  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Old  Testament  Pfeiffer  takes  much  the  same 
ground  as  Driver.  He  claims  that  none  of  the  Psalms  could 
be  Davidic  because  of  language,  style,  and  religious  ideas 
which  are  inappropriate  for  his  time.**  T.  H.  Robinson,  while 
positing  that  scholars  are  becoming  more  reconciled  to  the 
concept  of  much  more  pre-exilic  material  in  the  Psalter  than 
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was  the  consensus  of  opinion  in  the  generation  just  past,  feels 
that  we  may  never  reestablish  Davidic  authorship  for  any 
number  of  the  Psalms.”  Smith  argues,  with  reference  to 
the  seventy-three  psalms  assigned  to  David,  that,  if  we  do 
place  these  hymns  in  David’s  time,  we  are  forced  to  the  al¬ 
ternative  that  the  Hebrews  saw  practically  no  religious  de¬ 
velopment  in  their  national  history;  that  their  religious  con¬ 
cepts  were  completely  matured  in  all  essential  features  in 
David’s  era,  in  the  tenth  century  B.C.  This  he  finds,  work¬ 
ing  on  the  basis  of  the  evolutionary  principle  in  the  religion 
of  Israel,  in  direct  contrast  to  all  that  has  been  conceived 
thus  far  concerning  the  history  of  Hebrew  life,  thought,  and 
religion.  He  points  out  that  all  the  great  prophets  and  their 
work  came  after  the  age  of  David.”  In  essence,  then,  the 
view  of  these  scholars  is  that  none  of  the  Psalms  can  be 
Davidic,  because  he  lived  too  early  in  the  development  of  the 
Hebrew  religion  for  the  type  of  language,  style,  and  religious 
concepts  that  abound  in  the  psalms  attributed  to  him. 

But  the  position  that  certain  psalms  are  Davidic  is  not 
without  its  adherents  among  scholars  of  our  day.  0.  T.  Allis, 
after  discussing  the  parallels  from  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  says, 
“For  we  are  not  arguing  that  psalmody  must  have  been  an 
ancient  institution  in  Israel  because  this  was  the  case  in 
Babylonia  and  Egypt,  but  merely  that  the  facts  which  have 
come  to  light  regarding  the  great  antiquity  of  the  religious 
lyrics  of  Babylon  and  Egypt  strongly  support  the  claim  of 
the  Old  Testament  itself  that  psalmody  developed  early  in 
Israel  and  that  the  time  of  David  and  not  the  post-exilian 
period  was  its  golden  age.””  With  this  position  we  are  in 
agreement.  Oesterley  and  Peters  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  are  Davidic  psalms  from  an  entirely  different  stand¬ 
point.  The  former  authority  points  out  that  there  is  no  ade¬ 
quate  reason  to  deny  actual  authorship  to  David  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Psalms,  even  if  not  in  the  very  form  that  we  have 

"Op.  cit,  p.  27. 

‘*J.  M.  P.  Smith,  The  Psalms,  p.  243. 

‘®0.  T.  Allis,  “The  Bearing  of  Archaeology  upon  the  Higher  Criticism  of 
the  Psalms,”  The  Princeton  Theological  Revienv,  Vol.  XV,  1917,  p.  317. 
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it  now,  because  the  persistent  tradition  that  he  was  a  writer 
of  psalms  must  have  arisen  from  some  historical  basis.  He 
goes  even  farther  to  say  that  any  denial  of  Davidic  author¬ 
ship  to  any  of  the  Psalms,  to  maintain  that  the  idea  was  a 
later  innovation  entirely,  is  a  betrayal  of  a  lack  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  Semitic  modes  of  thought.*®  Peters  finds  fault  with 
some  for  dating  the  Psalms  by  their  very  latest  elements,  as 
though  there  were  not  a  period  of  some  hundreds  of  years  in 
which  the  Psalms  were  being  composed  and  compiled.  For 
him  the  tradition  that  David  created  Hebrew  psalmody  means 
that  during  his  time  liturgy  and  ritual,  which  had  existed 
long  before  the  period  of  David,  took  on  a  fixed  form.  Thus 
he  accepts  the  belief  as  indicating  the  commencement  of  the 
Psalter,  whereas  its  completion  is  to  be  sought  for  centuries 
later.  He  points  out  also  that  the  Septuagint  embodies  the 
Davidic  tradition,  assigning  to  David  many  psalms  which  are 
not  so  designated  in  the  Hebrew  text.  In  his  further  dis¬ 
cussion  of  David’s  relation  to  Hebrew  psalmody  he  states 
that  David’s  connection  with  Hebrew  psalmody  is  very  much 
like  his  relationship  to  the  government  of  Israel.  Just  as  it 
was  he  that  established  the  Hebrew  monarchy  on  a  new  and 
settled  basis,  so  he  was  the  director  of  Hebrew  worship. 
Peters  continues,  “David  was  the  real  organizer  both  of  the 
Kingdom  and  of  the  Church,  and  as  the  organizer  of  the 
latter  the  father  of  a  new  liturgical  hymnody  on  the  ancient 
lines.  To  what  extent  he  himself  was  the  actual  author  of 
Psalms  it  is  impossible  today  to  determine  but  in  a  very  real 
sense  he  was  the  author  of  Hebrew  Psalmody,  the  founder 
of  the  Psalmody  of  the  Hebrew  church,  which  yet  had  its 
roots  in  a  greater  antiquity.  That  is  the  real  meaning  of 
the  tradition  of  the  Davidic  authorship  of  the  Psalms,  and 
in  seeking  to  date  the  Psalter  we  may  very  properly  follow 
that  tradition  in  saying  that  David  was  its  founder.’”*  To 
be  sure,  neither  Allis,  nor  Oesterley,  nor  Peters  (nor  the 
present  writer  for  that  matter)  undertakes  to  identify  the 

*®W.  O.  E.  Oesterley,  op.  cit.,  p.  63. 

*‘J.  P.  Peters,  op.  cit.,  p.  26;  see  also  pp.  9,  11. 
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number  of  Davidic  psalms  in  the  collection,  but  they  surely 
feel,  and  rightly  so,  that  there  are  such  present  in  our  Psal¬ 
ter.  Peters  concludes  with  the  thought  that  when  David  or¬ 
ganized  the  Israelitish  kingdom  and  inaugurated  the  Hebrew 
worship  in  Jerusalem,  there  was  a  body  of  liturgical  material 
connected  with  the  sacrifices  and  the  Ark,  and  that  Sirach’s 
statement  as  to  David's  composition  of  psalms,  his  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  worship  at  Jerusalem,  his  beautification  of  the 
feasts,  his  ordering  of  the  solemn  occasions,  and  appoint¬ 
ment  of  singers  to  sing  Psalms  at  the  sacrifices,  is  a  fair 
one.” 

We  know  of  no  scholar  who  denies  that  there  are  post- 
exilic  psalms  in  the  Psalter,  but  there  is  much  division  of 
opinion  on  the  particular  period  in  which  certain  psalms,  or 
according  to  some  the  entire  collection,  should  be  placed.  To 
indicate  that  some  of  the  psalms  are  post-exilic  is  so  general 
that  it  leaves  us  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  time  of  the  res¬ 
toration  is  meant,  or  the  Greek,  the  Persian,  or  the  Macca- 
bean  age  is  in  mind.  Barton  gives  us  a  general  word  when 
he  declares  that  the  Psalter  was  collected  after  the  exile.” 
We  doubt  if  any  will  be  found  in  disagreement  with  this  po¬ 
sition.  But  post-exilic  times  cover  a  few  centuries,  and  au¬ 
thorities  have  labored  to  date  the  Psalms  more  definitely 
within  this  broad  area  of  reckoning.  Their  efforts  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  general  change  along  certain  lines,  but  we  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  all  subscribe  to  every  conclusion,  as  we 
shall  presently  see.  For  the  sake  of  clarity  and  to  facilitate 
the  discussion  we  shall  treat  of  the  Persian  and  Greek  period 
first,  and  then  at  a  future  time  deal  with  a  consideration  of 
the  Maccabean  age  as  a  larger  question.  Cheyne  gives  as  his 
opinion  that  the  Korahite,  the  Asaphite,  and  the  Davidic 
psalms  in  all  probability  belong  to  the  Greek  period.  In 
speaking  of  Psalm  68,  once  thought  to  be  the  most  difficult 
in  the  entire  collection,  he  decides  that  it  was  composed 
either  at  the  close  of  the  exile  or  at  the  time  of  one  of  the 

"Ibid.,  p.  51;  cf.  Ecclus.  47:8-11. 

**“The  Present  State  of  Old  Testament  Studies,”  in  E.  Grant  (ed.),  Th* 
Haverford  Symposium  on  Archaeology  and  the  Bible,  p.  68. 
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dynastic  wars  between  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt  and  the  Seleu- 
cidae  in  Syria  for  the  control  of  the  land  of  Palestine,  more 
specifically  in  the  sixth  century  (before  the  defeat  of  Croesus 
at  Sardis  in  629  B.C.)  or  the  third  (between  220  and  217  or 
203  and  198  B.C.)*  The  Persian  age,  in  which  there  was  no 
native  ruler  of  the  dynasty  of  David,  is  said  by  him  to  be 
the  time  of  Psalm  89  with  its  many  references  to  the  covenant 
of  David.  jPsalm  72  is  assigned  to  Darius  who,  says  Cheyne, 
was  well  worthy  of  such  an  eulogy,  but  he  gives  the  alterna¬ 
tive  as  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.*^  It  is  apparent,  then,  that 
there  is  quite  a  good  deal  of  latitude  in  dating  psalms  in  the 
Persian  and  Greek  periods.  Oesterley  asks  the  question  as  to 
whether  there  are  psalms  of  the  Persian  period  (538  B.C.  to 
331  B.C.).  What  evidence  we  have  shows  the  age  to  have 
been  one  of  peace  for  the  Jews,  and  with  the  rebuilt  temple 
there  must  have  been  the  composition  of  new  sacred  songs. 
He  does  not  specify  which  psalms  belong  to  this  period.  As 
to  psalms  of  the  Greek  period  (300  B.C.  and  forward)  we 
know,  although  there  is  no  direct  evidence,  that  the  Jews 
lived  in  peace  and  were  infiuenced  by  the  Greek  spirit.  He 
holds  that  the  general  trend  of  the  age  argues  for  the  com¬ 
position  of  some  of  the  psalms  in  the  fourth  century  B.C.” 
Peters,  in  dealing  with  the  psalms  of  Books  IV  and  V  of  the 
Psalter,  which  are  found  in  liturgical  or  ritual  settings  as 
in  the  Babylonian  psalmody  where  the  liturgies  as  a  rule 
consist  of  some  ten  psalms,  finds  that  these  psalms  belong  to 
a  time  when  the  center  of  national  life  was  the  Temple  and 
not  the  kingdom.  They  do  not  depict  a  time  when  enemies 
are  surrounding  them  and  destruction  may  be  imminent,  but 
they  portray  rather  a  hope  of  deliverance  from  the  designs 
of  unfriendly  neighbors.  In  this  they  put  us  in  mind  of  the 
firreat  religious  revival  under  Haggai  and  Zechariah  at  the 
time  of  the  restoration  of  the  Temple.  Therefore,  he  thinks, 
they  are  to  be  dated  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  restoration 
shortly  after  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  about  500  B.C. 

*^T.  R.  Cheyne,  The  Origin  and  Religious  Contents  of  the  Psalter,  pp.  112, 
116,  144. 

*‘W.  O.  E.  Oesterley,  op.  cit.,  p.  54. 
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He  proceeds  even  farther  by  dating  the  liturgy  known  as  the 
Hallel  (Psalms  111-118)  to  the  time  after  Ezra’s  initial  ef¬ 
forts  among  his  people,  after  380  B.C.  As  for  the  Pilgrim 
Psalter  (Psalms  120-134),  he  takes  the  terrainus  ad  quern  to 
be  set  by  the  citations  in  Chronicles  of  Psalms  130  and  132, 
not  later  than  about  350  B.C.,  while  the  terminus  a  quo  could 
be  a  century  earlier  for  individual  psalms.  After  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Book  of  Chronicles  and  before  the  writing  of 
Ecclesiasticus  the  Psalter  is  claimed  to  have  been  concluded 
by  adding  Psalms  135-150.*® 

Pfeiffer’s  views  on  the  Psalter  are  particularly  interesting 
in  view  of  the  comparatively  recent  date  of  his  book  and  its 
thorough  treatment  of  the  individual  books  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament.  During  the  period  400-250  B.C.,  the  guilds  of  Tem¬ 
ple  singers  were  organized,  he  tells  us,  and  the  major  portion 
of  our  Psalter  should  be  assigned  to  this  time.  He  pre¬ 
sumes  that  most  of  the  Psalms  were  written  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  collecting  of  the  Psalter  (the  two  limits  being  400 
and  100  B.C.).  With  him  the  real  question  resolves  itself 
into  the  query  as  to  whether  there  are  any  psalms  of  a  pre- 
exilic  character,  and  not  whether  it  embodies  Maccabean 
psalms  of  the  second  century,  because  the  Psalms  reveal  to 
him  the  thought,  faith,  and  worship  of  post-exilic  Judaism. 
He  admits,  as  he  must,  that  during  the  two  most  important 
centuries  in  the  forming  of  the  Psalms  (400  to  200)  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Jews  is  a  “total  blank”  with  the  exception  of 
their  rebellion  against  King  Artaxerxes  III  Ochus  in  353. 
At  that  time  Jericho  was  laid  waste  and  a  number  of  Jews 
were  deported.  This  renders  difficult  the  dating  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  of  any  Old  Testament  writings  which  may 
be  assigned  by  scholars  to  this  period,  especially  the  Psalms. 
Pfeiffer  takes  note  of  the  fact  that  some  able  scholars  ques¬ 
tion  such  late  dating  of  the  Psalms  as  to  place  them  in  gen¬ 
eral  after  400  B.C.,  and  singles  out  Gunkel  particularly.  The 
latter  finds  the  latest  date  for  the  Psalms  at  200  B.C.,  but  its 
flourishing  period  about  750  until  500  B.C.,  when  decline  set 


••J-  P-  Peters,  op.  cit.,  pp.  358-360,  413,  463,  144. 
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in.  One  of  the  chief  arguments  of  Gunkel  for  his  early  dat¬ 
ing  is  the  mention  of  a  king.  He  takes  Psalm  89  to  be  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  Northern  Kingdom  before  721  B.C.  (judging  by 
verses  12  and  18,  Hebrew,  13  and  19).  Pfeiffer  sees  no  men¬ 
tion  of  a  king  of  North  Israel  but  a  reminiscence  of  Job  and 
parts  of  Isaiah.  Royal  psalms  that  Gunkel  calls  pre-exilic 
are  2,  18,  20,  21,  45,  72,  101,  110,  132,  144:1-11.  Apart  from 
Psalm  46  Pfeiffer  considers  none  of  these  as  pre-exilic.  On 
the  whole,  he  favors  the  late  dating  of  the  Psalter  after  the 
view  of  B.  Duhm,  who  dates  all  the  royal  psalms  in  the  time 
of  the  Hasmonean  rulers,  rather  than  the  time  indications 
of  Gunkel.  He  denies  that  a  reference  to  a  king  is  an  abso¬ 
lute  criterion  for  placing  a  psalm  in  the  period  of  the  mon¬ 
archy,  and  since  there  is  no  objective  evidence  for  assigning 
a  psalm  to  a  time  before  586  B.C.,  he  has  favored  the  position 
given  above,  400  to  100  B.C.  He  accepts  the  conclusion  of 
Driver  that  very  few  psalms  are  before  the  seventh  century 
B.C.  The  only  psalms  that  he  places  before  the  exile,  we 
speak  of  Pfeiffer,  are  Psalm  24:7-10  (a  hymn  in  celebration 
of  the  entrance  of  the  Ark  into  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem 
from  Shiloh)  and  Psalm  45  (a  poem  used  at  a  royal  wedding). 
Psalms  19:1-6  (Hebrew,  1-7)  and  104  are  early,  but  hardly 
pre-exilic.*’  Our  chief  objection  to  the  views  of  Pfeiffer  is 
that  he  takes  a  position  in  complete  contrast  to  much  of  the 
findings  of  archaeology  already  touched  upon,  and  yet  does 
not  sufficiently  treat  of  the  objections  to  his  view.  It  seems 
to  us  that  his  standpoint  is  not  much  different  from  that  of 
Cheyne  and  Duhm  about  the  turn  of  the  century,  a  position 
which  most  scholars  have  felt  compelled  to  abandon  by  dint 
of  the  new  evidence  from  archaeological  sources.  This  is 
well  stated  by  Sellin:  “It  is  known  how  striking,  in  many 
instances,  is  the  relationship  of  the  Babylonian  songs  to  those 
of  the  Bible;  and  this  without  detriment  to  the  difference  in 
their  deepest  religious  kernel.  There  surely  must  exist  some 
genetic  connection.  However,  for  Wellhausen,  these  parallels 
do  not  at  all  exist.  He  takes  into  account  only  the  possi- 


*’R.  H.  Pfeiffer,  op.  at.,  pp.  624,  629,  630,  631. 
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bility  of  further  intra-Israelitish  development,  and  comes  to 
a  conclusion  .  .  .  that,  on  the  whole,  we  do  not  possess  in 
the  Hebrew  canon  a  psalm  dating  from  pre-exilic  times.  It 
is  most  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that,  in  opposition  to 
this  view,  an  unusually  strong  reaction  has  set  in.  While, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  new  century,  it  had  become  almost 
a  dogma  that  the  Psalter  (of  David)  was  a  post-exilic  book 
— against  which  assumption  Koenig,  myself,  and  a  few  oth¬ 
ers  protested  in  vain — a  pronounced  change  of  opinion  has 
taken  place  during  the  last  two  decades.  This  we  owe  partly 
to  Gunkel  and  partly  to  the  Norwegian,  Mowinckel.”**  J.  M. 
Powis  Smith  does  not  dwell  at  length  on  the  date  of  the 
Psalter,  but  thinks  it  is  most  profitable  to  consider  the  book 
as  the  hymn  book  of  the  Second  Temple.  He  cites  Daniel 
8:11  and  1  Chronicles  9:2-34  among  other  passages  in  the 
Psalms  to  show  that  they  were  used  in  the  worship  of  the 
Temple.**  Our  own  considered  opinion  in  the  matter  of  post- 
exilic  Psalms  is  that  there  are  such,  not  quite  so  many  in 
number  as  some  would  posit,  and  that  the  datings  of  Pfeiffer, 
for  instance,  are  far  too  late.  If  similar  compositions  be 
found  thousands  of  years  earlier  among  other  nations,  we 
cannot  on  general  principles  deny  such  to  the  Hebrews. 

Dallas,  Texas 


**E.  Sellin,  Archaeology  versus  fFellhausenism,  p.  256. 
**J.  M.  P.  Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  247. 
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THE  SON  OF  GOD  AMONG  THE 
SONS  OF  MEN 

By  Everett  Falconer  Harrison,  Th.D. 

XII.  JESUS  AND  MARY  OF  BETHANY 

As  in  our  study  of  Martha,  we  will  take  the  liberty  of  be¬ 
ginning  our  sketch  with  the  account  of  Jesus’  visit  to  Bethany 
contained  in  Luke  10:38-42,  even  though  we  are  dealing  with 
the  materials  in  the  Gospel  according  to  John.  These  few 
verses  give  us  just  the  explanation  we  need  in  order  to  ap¬ 
preciate  fully  the  part  taken  by  Mary  in  John’s  narratives 
(chapts.  11,  12).  Altogether  this  remarkable  woman  figures 
in  three  scenes,  all  of  them  centered  in  or  near  her  home,  all 
of  them  presenting  her  in  the  same  posture — at  Jesus’  feet. 
In  the  first  she  is  there  to  listen  and  learn,  in  the  second  to 
weep  and  be  comforted,  in  the  third  to  love  and  adore  the 
Master. 

It  appears  fairly  certain  that  Mary  did  not  take  her  place 
at  Jesus’  feet  as  soon  as  He  entered  the  home.  Martha’s  com¬ 
plaint  that  her  sister  had  abandoned  her  sounds  as  though 
some  of  the  work  had  been  assumed  by  Mary,  only  to  be  laid 
aside  after  a  time  because  of  the  consuming  desire  to  be  in 
the  Lord’s  presence  and  hear  His  word.  She  was  not  a 
shirker,  nor  was  she  indifferent  to  the  Savior’s  physical  com¬ 
fort.  But  she  hungered  and  thirsted  for  spiritual  converse 
with  her  wonderful  Lord.  In  her  heart  was  the  recognition 
that  the  temporalities  which  she  and  her  sister  could  provide 
were  no  match  for  the  spiritual  food  to  be  gained  from  being 
with  Him. 

Mary  made  an  ideal  student.  She  was  content  to  sit  and 
hear,  giving  rapt  attention.  This  is  the  first  condition  of 
learning.  It  is  a  good  rule  for  us  all  to  follow,  when  another 
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is  speaking  to  us  of  serious  matters,  whether  individually  or 
as  a  member  of  a  group,  that  we  accord  the  speaker  perfect 
attention.  Altogether  apart  from  the  consideration  of  cour¬ 
tesy,  to  cultivate  this  habit  is  to  increase  our  power  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  hence  ultimately  our  store  of  knowledge.  As  a  prom¬ 
inent  Old  Testament  scholar  was  fond  of  stating  the  matter, 
every  man  is  apt  to  have  a  lucid  moment  now  and  then.  If 
we  are  not  attentive  when  the  pearl  is  dropped,  it  will  be 
lost  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  perhaps  lost  forever.  This 
loss,  relative  to  the  classroom  and  the  sanctuary  alone,  would 
be  a  staggering  total  if  it  could  be  computed.  We  can  never 
come  to  know  the  Lord  at  all  without  giving  heed  to  the 
message  He  sends  our  way.  Like  Lydia,  our  hearts  must  be 
opened  to  the  truth  of  God,  and  this  can  never  take  place 
until  we  attend  to  the  Word.  Our  Lord  told  the  disciples 
the  same  things  after  His  resurrection  which  He  had  told 
them  before  His  death,  things  pertaining  to  the  necessity  of 
His  dying  and  rising  again.  Whereas  these  things  failed  to 
make  an  adequate  impression  before  because  the  minds  of 
His  followers  were  sealed  against  any  such  suggestions,  now 
the  very  same  items  tremendously  stirred  and  motivated  the 
same  group  of  men. 

Jesus  commended  Mary  for  her  choice  of  the  one  thing 
needful.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  get  the  consent  of  our  minds 
that  the  Lord  is  speaking  the  truth  here,  whether  in  reference 
to  Mary  or  with  a  wider  application  to  ourselves.  Life  is 
too  complex  a  thing,  we  say,  to  be  reducible  to  one  all-com¬ 
prehensive  satisfaction.  In  common  parlance  we  speak  of  the 
necessities  of  life,  not  the  necessity  of  life.  The  sociologist  is 
merely  voicing  the  consciousness  of  history  when  he  insists 
that  we  must  have  food,  clothing  and  shelter  as  the  basic 
minimum  for  existence.  To  be  sure,  there  are  times  when 
these  basic  needs  are  so  pressing  as  to  crowd  out  other  con¬ 
siderations.  Preceding  the  account  of  Jesus’  visit  to  Bethany 
in  Luke’s  Gospel  is  the  story  of  the  good  Samaritan.  The 
man  who  fell  among  thieves  required  material  aid.  He  could 
not  sit  at  Jesus’  feet  and  hear  His  word.  He  was  incapable 
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of  any  such  thing  till  his  physical  powers  were  restored. 
But  with  the  passing  of  the  emergency  the  demands  of  the 
spiritual  must  be  given  top  rank  again.  Man  shall  not  live 
by  bread  alone  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the 
mouth  of  God.  In  the  home  at  Bethany  the  common  neces¬ 
sities  of  life  were  always  present.  Yet  the  Master  makes  no 
reference  to  any  one  of  them  or  all  of  them  put  together 
when  He  speaks  of  one  thing  as  needful. 

The  sociologist  is  becoming  interested  by  this  time,  and 
he  concedes  that  there  is  something  more  which  the  race 
needs,  after  all,  if  men  are  to  live  above  the  level  of  animals. 
To  have  a  society  worthy  of  the  name  there  must  be  associa¬ 
tion,  friendship,  exchange  of  ideas.  Is  that  what  the  Savior 
means?  It  is  hardly  the  picture  one  gets  if  he  reads  the  story 
carefully.  Mary  is  at  Jesus*  feet,  not  at  His  side.  She  is 
listening  to  His  word,  not  putting  in  suggestions  of  her 
own.  Friendship  had  its  place  there,  no  doubt,  but  there  is 
something  more,  even  the  reverence  of  a  devout  soul  for  her 
Lord. 

We  must  not  pass  over  the  contention  that  Jesus  is  here 
commending  the  contemplative  life  in  contrast  to  the  bustle 
and  distraction  represented  by  Martha’s  conduct  and  attitude. 
If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  we  needed  solitude  and  the 
cultivation  of  quiet  for  meditation,  it  is  today.  The  tempo 
of  modern  life  is  in  jig  time.  We  are  everlastingly  on  the 
go.  The  emphasis  is  on  doing  something  rather  than  on  being 
somebody.  Is  Jesu^  rebuking  all  this  sort  of  thing  and  bid¬ 
ding  us  return  to  the  simple  life?  Is  that  the  one  thing  need¬ 
ful?  When  fifteen  years  of  age,  the  writer  undertook  sum¬ 
mer  work  which  involved  travel  some  hundreds  of  miles 
away  from  home  and  putting  up  for  the  night  wherever  it 
was  convenient  or  possible  One  night  it  was  with  a  hermit 
in  a  lonely  mountain  cabin  He  had  the  simple  life ;  there  was 
no  question  about  that.  A  table,  a  chair  or  two,  a  bed,  a 
stove,  a  frying  pan  and  a  few  accessories  constituted  his 
visible  possessions.  But  it  was  evident  from  his  conversa¬ 
tion  that  he  was  not  enjoying  his  detached  life  with  all  its 
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opportunities  for  reflection.  I  was  glad  to  make  my  escape 
the  next  morning.  Whether  we  are  fond  of  modern  life  with 
its  speed  and  commotion  or  not,  there  is  not  much  prospect 
that  it  will  become  more  stable  or  restful.  We  will  have  to 
adjust  ourselves  to  it.  After  all,  is  it  more  virtuous  to  ride 
in  a  buggy  than  in  an  automobile?  Do  we  need  the  slowness 
and  discomfort  as  a  discipline  for  our  souls?  It  is  not  the 
presence  or  absence  of  material  things  which  determines  our 
spiritual  level.  A  hermit  may  be  a  flend,  and  the  busy  man 
of  affairs  in  a  great  city  may  be  a  true  saint  of  God.  No, 
our  Lord  does  not  mean  that  the  one  thing  needful  is  the 
simple  life.  Mary  was  not  sitting  alone  in  the  home  at  Beth¬ 
any,  wrapped  in  her  thoughts.  She  was  absorbed  with  Christ. 
The  primary  consideration  for  us  is  not  whether  to  imitate 
Thoreau  or  turn  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  become  a  deni¬ 
zen  of  the  metropolis.  That  is  all  framework.  It  is  Jesus 
who  makes  the  picture. 

“  ’Tis  joy  enough,  my  All  in  All, 

At  thy  dear  feet  to  lie: 

Thou  wilt  not  let  me  lower  fall. 

And  none  can  higher  fly.” 

— Coivper. 

How  can  we  explain  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  our  Lord’s 
words  to  Mary  and  their  evident  meaning,  so  many  people 
have  never  found  the  one  thing  needful?  One  reason  is  that 
they  are  content  to  take  their  religion  second-hand.  They 
know  nothing  of  such  direct  and  immediate  relation  with  the 
Lord  as  Mary  enjoyed.  They  have  never  heard  His  voice 
sounding  in  their  souls.  They  agree  that  there  are  spiritual 
values,  and  they  sense  their  own  need  in  this  direction  in 
some  fashion,  but  still  they  do  not  resort  to  Him.  This  ten¬ 
dency  goes  far  to  explain  the  prevalence  of  cults  and  isms 
in  the  world  today.  Foolish  men  will  gather  like  flies  around 
a  man  who  professes  to  have  a  revelation  from  God.  They 
are  even  more  ready  to  make  him  their  oracle  if  he  claims 
the  power  of  bodily  healing.  But  this  is  drinking  from 
broken  cisterns  rather  than  from  the  fountain  of  living 
waters.  The  same  error  is  being  made  by  placing  the  church 
in  the  position  of  the  Lord.  Attendance  upon  divine  services 
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and  compliance  with  the  ecclesiastical  requirements  which  are 
laid  down  for  the  faithful  is  no  substitute  for  direct  dealing 
with  God  through  His  Word.  We  must  learn  to  sit  at  Jesus' 
feet  for  ourselves. 

Others  miss  the  one  thing  needful  because  of  their  pre¬ 
occupation  with  a  multitude  of  things.  They  have  no  time 
to  spare  for  Christ.  They  would  not  like  to  be  thought  of  as 
godless,  nor  do  they  call  themselves  enemies  of  Christ.  They 
are  not  opposed  to  the  church.  But  all  their  energies  are 
consumed  in  a  secularized  life.  They  are  wrapped  up  in  busi¬ 
ness  or  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  Christ  has  no  chance  in 
their  lives,  which  are  closed  circuits,  with  no  opening  God- 
ward.  When  trouble  besets  them,  they  are  sometimes  ready 
to  appeal  to  the  church  for  help,  and  they  are  even  stirred 
at  times  to  a  degree  of  remorse  at  their  neglect  of  spiritual 
things,  but  nevertheless  it  is  not  long  before  they  are  back 
in  the  old  rut.  All  this  is  a  misuse  of  life,  and  God  will  call 
men  to  account  for  it. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  scene 
in  regard  to  the  nurture  of  young  Christians.  We  are  nat¬ 
urally  anxious  to  impress  upon  new  converts  the  duty  of 
serving  the  Lord,  feeling  that  their  own  faith  will  be  strength¬ 
ened  through  testimony.  If  they  are  kept  busy  for  Christ, 
they  will  be  less  liable  to  fall  into  temptation.  But  there  is 
need  of  caution  lest  the  pushing  of  such  a  program  result  in 
the  starving  of  these  young  believers.  They  are  still  babes 
in  Christ,  no  matter  how  old  in  point  of  years,  and  the  first 
need  of  infants  is  nourishment.  The  apostles  had  wisdom  in 
this  matter.  When  three  thousand  responded  to  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  Peter  at  Pentecost,  they  were  immediately  launched 
upon  a  course  of  instruction  in  Christian  truth  and  were  ac¬ 
corded  the  benefit  of  fellowship  with  those  who  were  older 
in  the  faith  (Acts  2:42). 

The  death  of  Lazarus  was  the  occasion  for  the  second 
meeting  of  Jesus  and  Mary  reported  for  us  in  the  Scriptures 
(John  11:28-32).  Jesus’  arrival  at  Bethany  had  been  re¬ 
ported  to  Martha  alone,  who  hastened  out  of  the  house  to 
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greet  the  Master  with  some  degree  of  privacy,  free  from  the 
presence  of  the  mourners  who  thronged  the  place.  We  read 
that  Mary  sat  still  in  the  house.  Characteristic  differences  in 
the  sisters  appear  in  the  narrative.  With  self-possession, 
Martha  is  able  to  converse  with  Jesus.  Her  grief  is  re¬ 
strained.  But  when  Mary  comes  into  the  Lord’s  presence, 
she  can  barely  mention  her  great  loss  in  the  death  of  her 
brother  before  the  flood  of  tears  breaks  loose  and  she  gives 
way  to  her  feelings  in  open  lamentation.  There  is  a  sugges¬ 
tive  statement  in  verse  45  to  the  effect  that  the  Jews  had 
come  to  Mary  in  the  time  of  her  grief.  Martha  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  here  as  she  is  in  verse  19.  Mary’s  nature  was  more 
sensitive  than  that  of  her  sister,  and  the  friends  realized 
this,  concentrating  their  ministrations  largely  upon  her.  A 
second  difference  is  concealed  from  the  English  reader,  but 
it  appears  upon  examination  of  the  original  text  at  verses  21 
and  32.  These  apparently  identical  statements  are  not  quite 
the  same,  for  when  Mary  refers  to  Lazarus  she  puts  the  pos¬ 
sessive  pronoun  in  a  prominent  position,  as  though  to  empha¬ 
size  the  personal  loss.  The  third  difference  is  evident  to  all. 
Unlike  Martha,  Mary  fell  at  Jesus’  feet  as  soon  as  she  reached 
the  place  where  He  was  waiting  for  her.  She  did  not  allow 
herself  to  make  any  request  of  the  Master,  or  even  hint  at 
any.  It  may  be  an  open  question  whether  Mary’s  act  was 
due  primarily  to  weakness  and  strain,  hence  largely  involun¬ 
tary,  or  was  a  deliberate  act  of  worship.  The  former  would 
seem  to  be  more  plausible  in  view  of  her  utterance,  but  rev¬ 
erence  for  Christ  may  well  have  been  mingled  with  it. 

As  there  are  differences  in  the  two  sisters,  so  do  we  find 
differences  in  the  way  Jesus  dealt  with  each  of  them.  To 
Martha  was  given  the  revelation  of  word,  the  disclosure  that 
He  was  the  resurrection  and  the  life.  To  Mary  was  given 
the  revelation  of  act.  It  is  not  reported  that  Jesus  carried 
on  any  conversation  with  Mary.  She  was  overcome  with 
grief,  and  her  grief  communicated  itself  to  Him.  He  pro¬ 
ceeded  at  once  to  the  sepulchre  and  to  the  mighty  summons 
which  brought  the  dead  back  to  life.  Human  comfort  in  the 
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hour  of  sorrow  may  be  conveyed  in  three  ways.  The  mere 
presence  of  a  dear  one  will  greatly  sustain  a  bereaved  spirit. 
Additional  comfort  is  breathed  through  words  of  sympathy 
and  love.  Sometimes  there  are  deeds  which  can  be  per¬ 
formed,  whether  they  be  attentions  of  the  moment  or  provi¬ 
sion  for  the  more  distant  future.  But  however  real  and 
blessed  these  ministrations  may  be,  they  must  be  reckoned 
small  when  placed  alongside  the  comfort  of  Christ.  Where 
human  beings  are  helpless.  He  shows  His  power.  He  has 
done  something  about  death,  something  more  substantial  than 
weeping  with  us  in  our  sorrow.  The  raising  of  Lazarus  was 
but  the  prelude  to  His  own  resurrection  and  the  promise  of 
ours.  As  our  minds  go  to  the  close  of  the  fourth  chapter  of 
Hebrews  with  its  sublime  description  of  our  great  high  priest 
in  heaven,  we  find  there  the  same  truth.  His  service  to  us 
is  not  confined  to  sympathy.  He  extends  the  full  resources 
of  His  mercy  and  His  grace  to  help  us  in  every  time  of  need. 

Once  again  we  find  Jesus  returning  to  Bethany,  this  time 
only  a  few  days  before  the  Passover  (John  12:1).  The  im¬ 
pact  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus  was  still  being  felt  in  the  vil¬ 
lage,  so  that  the  coming  of  the  Lord  seemed  in  the  eyes  of 
the  townspeople  to  call  for  some  demonstration.  A  feast  was 
spread  in  the  house  of  one  Simon,  whom  Jesus  had  cured  of 
leprosy  (Mark  14:3).  Martha  insisted  on  serving.  Lazarus, 
by  his  presence,  constituted  a  reminder  to  all  of  the  mighty 
work  which  Jesus  had  performed  in  their  midst.  But  to 
Mary  the  situation  called  for  something  additional.  No  doubt 
she  had  more  than  once  spoken  to  the  Lord  her  word  of 
gratitude  for  the  restoration  of  her  brother.  Yet  she  longed 
to  express  even  more — what  the  Lord  meant  to  her  person¬ 
ally  and  what  He  could  mean  to  others.  Her  mind  had  been 
working  along  the  line  of  fixing  upon  some  gift  which  would 
be  suitable  for  Him  and  suitable  for  her  to  give.  It  was  a 
feminine  treasure  indeed,  a  liberal  quantity  of  very  precious 
ointment.  Judging  from  Luke  7 :46,  it  was  not  uncommon 
to  anoint  the  head  of  a  prominent  guest  with  scented  oil. 
Mary  did  this,  according  to  Mark  14:3,  but  also  lavished  it 
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upon  the  feet  of  Jesus,  as  the  sinful  woman  had  done  before 
in  the  house  of  the  Pharisee  (Luke  7:46).  It  was  an  act  of 
humility,  an  act  of  worship.  The  very  boldness  of  the  act, 
with  the  unexpected  accompaniment  of  the  letting  down  of 
Mary’s  hair  in  order  to  wipe  the  feet  of  the  Master,  must 
have  taken  the  guests  by  surprise.  Everything  we  have 
gleaned  about  the  nature  of  this  woman  up  to  this  point 
would  tell  us  that  such  a  thing  was  impossible.  But  the  dy¬ 
namic  of  love  is  so  strong  that  it  will  risk  the  unaccustomed 
thing,  the  impossible  thing,  in  order  to  express  itself. 

There  is  no  reference  in  the  narrative  to  the  unseemliness 
of  the  act,  however  much  this  may  have  been  felt  by  some  of 
those  who  were  present,  for  the  reason  that  another  aspect 
of  it  loomed  larger  and  could  more  easily  be  made  vocal. 
Judas  expressed  what  was  in  the  thought  of  certain  other 
disciples  when  he  objected  to  the  whole  proceeding  as  a 
waste.  This  must  have  hurt  Mary,  for  Jesus’  first  word  to 
Judas  was  a  command  to  let  her  alone.  The  traitor’s  sup¬ 
posed  interest  in  the  poor  is  exposed  by  John.  What  he 
really  hoped  for  was  a  chance  to  get  his  hands  on  the  money 
which  such  a  fine  ointment  would  bring.  Stung  by  Jesus’ 
rebuke,  he  became  the  readier  prey  to  his  own  desire  a  few 
days  later  when  he  had  the  opportunity  to  sell  his  Lord  for 
a  few  pieces  of  silver. 

James  Denney  has  called  our  attention  to  certain  princi¬ 
ples  by  which  actions  are  judged.  One  is  law  or  duty. 
There  are  some  things  which  we  do  because  they  are  com¬ 
manded  to  us  and  we  dare  not  leave  them  undone.  But  such 
a  standard  is  out  of  place  here.  No  law,  whether  written  or 
oral,  bade  Mary  do  such  a  thing.  A  second  principle  is  that 
of  utility.  This  was  the  standard  which  Judas  put  forth 
and  it  is  one  which  deserves  to  be  considered.  It  loomed 
large  in  the  reckoning  of  the  disciples.  Most  of  them  were 
poor  men.  To  witness  the  squandering  of  a  sum  equal  to  the 
wages  of  a  laborer  for  a  whole  year  must  have  raised  their 
feelings  to  the  indignation  point  once  the  act  was  labelled  a 
waste.  They  were  ready  to  join  in  condemning  it.  We  hear 
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a  similar  objection  today  in  the  Lord’s  work.  A  minister 
who  was  speaking  for  a  week  at  a  Southern  college  ar¬ 
ranged  to  have  interviews  with  students  who  cared  to  discuss 
their  problems  with  him.  One  day  a  lad  came  in  to  him 
trying  to  justify  his  lack  of  interest  in  Christian  things.  His 
specific  objection  was  that  the  churches  were  spending  too 
much  money  on  their  buildings.  They  should  put  up  less  ex¬ 
pensive  structures  and  send  the  difference  to  the  mission  field. 
As  the  young  man  was  talking,  the  minister  casually  reached 
over  and  removed  from  his  pocket  a  fountain  pen  and  began 
to  examine  it  with  obvious  enthusiasm.  Looking  up,  he  ex¬ 
pressed  his  delight  in  the  pen,  said  that  he  wished  he  owned 
one  like  it,  and  inquired  about  its  price.  Not  quite  aware 
what  was  coming,  the  lad  named  the  price,  whereupon  the 
minister  proceeded  to  draw  the  net,  pointing  out  that  his 
zeal  for  missions  ought  to  have  led  him  to  get  along  with  a 
dollar  pen  and  send  the  balance  to  the  field.  How  hard  it  is 
to  be  consistent! 

If  utility  is  the  standard  of  judgment,  Mary’s  act  must 
be  found  wanting.  But  there  is  a  higher  norm  to  be  applied. 
It  is  the  standard  of  love.  If  we  must  be  governed  by  use¬ 
fulness  in  all  that  we  do,  our  life  will  be  sorely  limited  and 
shrivelled.  Do  lovers  count  the  cost  of  the  gifts  they  bestow 
upon  their  sweethearts?  Do  parents  inquire  if  the  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  dollars  they  have  put  into  the  rearing  of 
their  children  is  a  worthwhile  expenditure?  Love  does  not 
keep  account  of  cost,  even  when  it  is  sacrificial.  It  would  be 
hard  to  justify  some  of  the  acts  of  God  on  the  ground  of 
utility  alone.  Creation  is  scaled  to  abundance.  There  are 
more  flowers  in  the  world,  for  example,  than  there  are  people 
to  enjoy  them.  God  operates  on  a  generous  margin.  It  is 
so  in  redemption.  There  is  more  love  and  grace  available 
than  men  are  willing  to  appropriate  for  their  souls’  needs. 
Christ’s  own  life  is  as  ointment  poured  forth.  The  con¬ 
tainer  was  shattered  at  Calvary  that  the  fragrance  of  the 
Lord  might  be  carried  far  and  wide.  Mary’s  gift  was  in  line 
with  the  gift  of  God.  That  is  its  sufficient  justification. 
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Mary  felt  that  nothing  was  too  good  for  Jesus.  She  was 
right.  The  saints  in  glory  who  cast  their  hard-won  crowns 
at  His  feet  will  do  so  not  because  they  are  forced  to  do  so, 
or  because  of  any  particular  utility  involved  in  it,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  the  infinite  worth  of  the  Son  of  God  It  is  tragic 
that  this  realization  should  wait  for  the  dawning  of  eternity 
upon  our  souls,  when  Christ  is  as  worthy  now  as  He  will 
ever  be.  There  is  one  thing  we  can  do  for  Him  now,  one  gift 
which  we  can  bring,  which  will  delight  His  heart  We  can 
present  ourselves  to  Him,  a  living  sacrifice,  a  tribute  of  love. 
The  One  who  received  so  graciously  the  offering  of  Mary  will 
not  upbraid  us,  but  will  count  the  gift  more  precious  than  the 
rarest  fragrance  known  to  earth. 
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RITSCHL  AND  THE  RITSCHLIANS 

“In  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,”  according 
to  Mackintosh,  “no  influence  in  the  fleld  of  theology  could 
compare  for  breadth  and  vigour,  with  that  of  Albrecht  Ritschl 
of  Gottingen.”'®*  In  fact,  though  he  died  in  1889  (b.,  1822) 
his  influence  is  still  felt.  He  studied  under  a  number  of  the 
men  already  mentioned  in  this  series  of  articles:  Nitzsch, 
Julius  Muller,  Rothe,  and  Baur.  He  was  at  flrst  a  disciple 
of  Baur,  but  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Rise  of  the  Old 
Catholic  Church  (1857)  he  “delivered  what  proved  to  be  a 
shattering  blow  to  the  Tubingen  hypothesis  as  a  whole,  for 
he  showed  that  no  such  conflict  existed  between  Peter  and 
Paul  as  Baur  had  taught.”'*®  His  best-known  work  is  his 
three-volume  treatise  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Justification 
and  Reconciliation,  which  began  to  appear  in  1870.  The 
three  volumes  cover  respectively  the  history,  the  Biblical  ba¬ 
sis,  and  his  personal  analysis  of  the  doctrines  being  consid¬ 
ered.  He  also  wrote,  among  other  books,  a  three-volume 
History  of  Pietism  (1880-1886),  a  movement  incidentally 
which  he  detested  and  therefore  could  not  appreciate,  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  way  it  is  treated. 

Two  things  which  Ritschl  particularly  and  persistently 
combatted  were  speculative  rationalism,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  subjectivism  (including  mysticism),  on  the  other.  Hege¬ 
lianism  was  the  classic  type  of  the  first  (and  truly  we  can 

'•*0^  cit.,  p.  138. 

'**/^f<f,,  p.  139. 
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rejoice  that  Ritschl  had  some  success  in  driving  it  from  the 
field  of  theology).  A  false  mysticism  is  also  to  be  deplored, 
so  that  we  cannot  condemn  Ritschl  for  opposing  such  thought 
as  well,  but  unfortunately  he  went  much  farther  and  dis¬ 
carded  even  the  idea  of  personal  communion  of  the  soul  with 
Christ — which  is  the  true,  Scriptural  mysticism. 

Ritschl  took  an  excellent  starting  point  for  his  system  of 
theology:  it  was  not  the  “Christian  consciousness”  of  the 
Schleiermacherian  school  but  the  gospel  given  in  Jesus  Christ. 
He  rightly  held  that  we  cannot  know  God  as  a  redeeming 
Father  apart  from  Christ.  For  our  knowledge  of  God  and 
Christianity,  indeed,  we  are  confined  to  the  Old  and  New 
Testament.  All  this  reasoning  promises  well,  but  then  the 
performance  was  somewhat  disappointing.  Mackintosh  sug¬ 
gests  two  reasons  for  Ritschl’s  failure  to  produce  a  theology 
inspired  throughout  by  Scripture.  The  first  is  his  rationalis¬ 
tic  moralism,  strongly  reminiscent  of  Kant.  As  Mackintosh 
has  well  said,  “Ritschl  stands  erect  in  God’s  presence  rather 
than  goes  on  his  knees  in  utter  contrition.  His  moralism  has 
left  him  slightly  insensitive.”'*®  Three  examples  of  this  ten¬ 
dency  are  cited  by  the  same  historian:  Ritschl’s  substitution 
of  a  series  of  historical  and  ethical  judgments  for  the  living 
Christ;  his  neglect  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
His  divine  energizing  in  the  believer,  which  in  turn  is  con¬ 
nected  with  a  superficial  view  of  sin;  his  severance  of  the 
vital  connection  between  faith  and  morality,  or  in  more  Bib¬ 
lical  language  between  faith  and  works.  The  second  under¬ 
lying  cause  for  Ritschl’s  failure  is  said  to  be  his  historical 
positivism.  Ritschl  was  a  great  student  of  history,  but  his 
thought  ever  of  a  positivistic  and  pragmatic  type.  As  it  has 
been  put,  Ritschl  believed  that  “what  works  in  religion  is  true 
as  revelation.”'®'  On  this  ground  he  rejected  the  Biblical 
teaching  of  original  sin  and  held  an  optimistic  view  of  the 
world’s  progress.  He  treats  the  Person  and  work  of  Christ 
as  mere  profane  history,  that  is,  as  something  to  be  studied 
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by  simple  rational  processes,  and  fails  to  see  the  immense 
difference  between  this  and  personal  faith  in  Christ.  Nor 
does  he  see,  of  course,  the  need  for  the  enlightening  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  make  the  Person  and  work  of  Christ  real 
to  the  believer. 

Another  fundamental  error  of  Ritschl’s  is  to  be  seen  in  his 
conception  of  religion  in  general  and  Christianity  in  particu¬ 
lar.  Mackintosh  gives  the  following  analysis  of  his  weak¬ 
ness:  “Now  it  cannot  be  said  that  Ritschl’s  views  of  the 
specific  character  and  tendency  of  religion  are  altogether  to 
his  credit.  Not  only,  as  Brunner  points  out  forcibly,  does  he 
eventually  apply  this  general  idea  of  religion  to  Christianity, 
and  in  doing  so  wipe  out  the  absolute  distinction  between 
universal  religion  without  a  Mediator  and  a  definite  revela¬ 
tion  with  a  Mediator.  This  certainly  is  serious,  but  there  is 
more  than  this.  His  view  of  religion  as  such  is  utilitarian 
and  intramundane.  Broadly  speaking,  he  argues  that  reli¬ 
gion  has  emerged  as  a  product  of  the  struggle  for  existence. 
As  he  puts  it  roundly,  and  in  a  fashion  that  seems  more  than 
half  unjust  to  his  own  deepest  convictions,  ‘Religion  is  the 
instrument  man  possesses  to  free  himself  from  the  natural 
conditions  of  life.^  God  is  the  needed  prop  of  ethical  aspira¬ 
tion,  the  trustee  of  our  moral  interests.  But,  we  must  ask, 
in  a  description  of  this  kind  is  there  anything  that  radically 
distinguishes  religion  from  civilization,  which  also  in  its  own 
way  is  the  conquest  of  nature,  the  realization  of  man’s  free 
sway  over  the  world?  On  Ritschl’s  terms  the  attitude  of  man 
to  the  cosmos  is  made  central  and  all-determining,  not  his 
attitude  to  God.  The  point  is  one  at  which  the  theologian 
wholly  loses  touch  with  Scripture.  .  .  .  But  to  speak,  even 
incidentally,  as  if  the  function  of  God  were  to  stand  surety 
for  the  attainment  of  human  purposes,  even  though  these  pur¬ 
poses  at  their  highest  are  moral,  was  to  invite  the  graver 
error  of  Kulturprotestantismus  in  the  next  generation.  It 
could  only  end  in  ‘this-worldly’  religion.  Closely  related  to 
this  tendency  to  make  ethical  values  the  first  interest  of  faith 
is  Ritschl’s  predominantly  moral  view  of  what  the  New  Tes- 
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tament  means  by  the  ‘Kingdom  of  God/  The  Kingdom  for 
him  becomes  pretty  much  equivalent  to  ‘the  moral  unification 
of  the  human  race,  through  action  prompted  by  universal 
love  to  our  neighbour/  Thus  religion  tends  to  become  only  a 
new  aspect  of  moral  activity.  The  Kingdom  of  God,  stripped 
of  the  eschatological  transcendence  that  belongs  to  it  in  the 
Gospels,  is  now  hardly  more  than  (as  with  Kant)  a  realm  of 
moral  ends,  a  purely  present  and  mundane  commonwealth. 
From  this  total  lapse  Ritschl  barely  saves  himself  by  pe¬ 
riodic  recurrence  to  the  famous  figure  in  which  he  pictures 
Christianity  as  like  an  ellipse  with  its  two  foci — the  moral 
focus  being  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the  religious  focus,  on  the 
other  hand,  redemption  through  Christ."*®* 

We  have  referred  above  to  Ritschl’s  abhorrence  of  specu¬ 
lative  rationalism  (in  which  we  heartily  concur).  But  un¬ 
fortunately  this  aversion  led  him  to  shun  everything  meta¬ 
physical,  and  in  this  he  went  much  too  far.  As  Mackintosh 
well  points  out,  “Faith  must  always  be  metaphysical,  for  it 
rests  upon  convictions  which,  if  true,  must  profoundly  affect 
our  whole  view  of  the  universe  and  the  conduct  befitting  us 
within  it.”***  Not  only  so,  but  Ritschl  labelled  some  things 
metaphysical  which  really  are  not  and  hence  he  rejected  not 
alone  the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  but  also  His 
essential  deity. 

As  to  the  death  of  Christ,  Ritschl  understands  it  to  have 
been  a  sacrifice,  but  a  sacrifice  of  obedience  and  not  of  pen¬ 
alty.  To  quote  his  own  words,  “That  Christ,  through  vica¬ 
riously  enduring  the  penalty  incurred  by  sinful  mankind,  ap¬ 
peased  the  righteousness  of  God  and  liberated  His  grace,  is 
a  view  which  cannot  be  proved  by  any  clear  and  direct  passage 
of  the  New  Testament;  it  rests  on  assumptions  of  Natural 
Theology  obviously  derived  from  Pharisaic  and  Hellenic 
courses.*”**  It  is  more  “obvious”  to  us,  however,  that  Ritschl’s 
exegesis  of  the  New  Testament,  no  doubt  influenced  by  his 
faulty  premises,  was  incorrect. 

pp.  150-52. 
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We  see  Ritschl’s  kinship  with  Hofmann  and  Schenkel  in 
his  view  that  “the  only  real  pre-existence  of  Christ  is  in  the 
divine  foreknowledge  and  predestination  and  as  being  the 
object  of  God’s  eternal  love.”'”  Christ  was  a  man  raised  to 
the  right  hand  of  God  on  account  of  His  perfect  “purity  and 
fidelity,  because  He  overcame  the  world  and  made  Himself 
the  vehicle  in  whom  God’s  purpose  and  the  character  of  God 
are  manifest.”'”  For  these  reasons,  and  because  of  His 
“unity  with  God  in  love  and  purpose,”  He  may  be  called 
“God”  and  be  an  object  of  worship.  Accordingly  Ritschl 
claimed  to  teach  the  deity  of  Christ.  Nevertheless  he  also 
asserted  that  in  no  sense  is  there  an  impassable  gulf  between 
Christ  and  us,  which  certainly  is  not  the  teaching  of  the 
New  Testament.'”  It  is  clear  that  in  proclaiming  himself 
a  good  Lutheran,  then,  Ritschl  was  practising  the  same  self- 
deception  which  we  have  already  noted  in  von  Hofmann. 

In  the  application  of  salvation  Ritschl  held  equally  erro¬ 
neous  ideas.  Fisher  summarizes  them  as  follows:  “It  is  not 
by  coming  as  an  individual  into  personal  relation  to  Christ 
that  one  becomes  a  partaker  of  the  filial  relation  to  God,  but 
by  entering  into  the  kingdom  of  His  followers.  Hence  the 
high  place  accorded  to  the  Church  as  the  fellowship  of  be¬ 
lievers.  To  believe  in  Christ  is  to  appropriate  the  ‘value  of 
the  love  of  God’  revealed  in  what  Christ  does  for  our  recon¬ 
ciliation  to  Him.  The  expression  illustrates  the  idea  of 
Ritschl — in  which  he  was  anticipated  by  Lotze — of  ‘value- 
judgments.’  In  Ritschl  it  signifies  that  we  can  only  know 
what  God  and  things  divine  are  in  themselves,  so  far  as  we 
perceive  that  which  is  of  worth  in  relation  to  our  salvation. 
.  .  .  Justification  is  the  reception  of  the  sinner,  conscious 
of  his  guilt,  into  fellowship  with  God.  Along  with  it  recon¬ 
ciliation,  or  the  harmony,  now  beginning,  of  his  will  with 
the  design  of  God  respecting  His  kingdom,  is  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  conception  of  the  Christian  life.”'”  It  goes  without 

‘•‘Fisher,  op.  cit.,  p.  526. 

‘••Loc.  cit. 

‘•‘Mackintosh,  op.  cit.,  p.  165. 
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saying  that  Ritschl’s  conception  of  salvation  is  totally  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  taught  in  the  New  Testament.  According  to 
him  only  sins  of  ignorance  could  be  forgiven,  but  whether  he 
believed  anyone  had  ever  committed  any  other  kind  of  sin 
is  not  clear.  That  is  to  say,  he  thought  it  impossible  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  anyone  would  actually  and  wilfully  resist 
God  so  as  to  be  lost.  This,  to  be  sure,  reflects  Ritschl’s  de¬ 
liberate  denial  of  the  holiness  of  God  and  hence  of  the  wrath 
of  God.  His  definition  of  God  was  based  on  the  words  of  1 
John  4:8  and  16,  “God  is  love,”  although  by  so  doing  he  ig¬ 
nored  the  equally  inspired  description  of  Hebrews  12:29, 
“Our  God  is  a  consuming  fire.”  Such  is  the  theology  which 
has  influenced  and  is  still  influencing  many.  It  has  also  been 
said  that  Ritschl  “is  behind  a  passing  cloud  today.”""'  If  so, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  cloud  will  not  disappear. 

We  now  turn  to  an  examination  of  some  of  the  members 
of  Ritschl’s  “school”  and  in  addition  some  of  his  opponents. 
Among  the  latter  Dieckhoff  and  Luthardt  were  in  favor  of  a 
more  conservative  theology.  Fisher  says  of  them:  “They 
maintain  that  the  theory  of  ‘value- judgments’  makes  the  ques¬ 
tion  what  God,  Christ,  the  Resurrection,  are  in  themselves,  a 
matter  of  indifference,  and  attaches  importance  only  to  our 
judgment  of  their  worth  to  ourselves;  that  the  basis  for  de¬ 
nominating  Him  divine  is  something  shared  or  to  be  shared 
by  him  [who  believes]  with  all  believers;  that  Justification 
is  not  an  act  of  God  having  respect  to  the  individual,  but  a 
subjective  enrolling  of  himself  in  the  body  to  which  that  act 
exclusively  relates,  and  that  its  ground,  moreover,  is  not  laid 
in  the  atoning  work  of  Christ.”*®® 

Another  prominent  opponent  of  Ritschl  was  Lipsius, 
whose  system  was  indebted  to  both  Kant  and  Schleiermacher. 
Of  him  Fisher  writes:  “Like  so  many  of  his  contemporaries 
of  different  schools,  he  attributes  our  knowledge  of  God  to 
His  self-revelation ;  yet  he  declines  to  draw  a  distinct  line 
between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural.  He  does  not  dif- 

*  ••Mackintosh,  op.  cit.,  p.  141. 
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fer  from  Ritschl  in  ascribing  the  origin  of  religion  in  many 
to  a  striving  against  the  bondage  which  the  limitations  of 
the  outer  world  would  impose  upon  the  freedom  and  progress 
cf  the  soul.  With  Schleiermacher  he  holds  that  creation  is 
not  one  act  of  God,  but  the  entire  development  of  the  world 
from  the  point  of  view  of  divine  agency.  It  is  thus  without 
beginning  or  end.  Sin  is  pronounced  a  necessary  stage  in 
human  development,  the  desires  being  at  the  outset  predomi¬ 
nant.  Natural  evils  are  considered  as  penal,  not  because  they 
are  so,  but  because  an  evil  conscience  so  regards  them.  Jesus 
is  the  one  sinless  human  being.  He  is  the  ideal  man,  in  whom 
God  dwells.  He  is  the  ‘God-filled’  man,  the  object  of  God’s 
love,  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  souls  in  fellowship  with 
God.  The  Church  is  conscious  of  having  its  foundation  in 
Christ,  the  typical  and  the  creative  source  of  the  realization 
of  the  Christian  idea.”*®*  In  this  summary  will  be  seen 
affinities  with  the  views  of  Ritschl  as  regards  the  Person  of 
Christ  and  the  nature  of  sin.  Lipsius  was  also  closely  related 
to  Ritschl  in  his  view  of  the  value  of  Christ’s  death  (which 
denied  any  legal  substitution),  of  justification,  and  of  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  Scripture.  But  Lipsius  opposed  Ritschl’s  “value- 
judgment”  theory  and  argued  for  a  consistent  philosophy, 
combining  the  results  of  scientific  knowledge  with  our  ethico- 
religious  experience.  Unlike  Ritschl,  Lipsius  believed  in  the 
possibility  of  personal  fellowship  with  God  and  experience  in 
prayer,  although  this  intercourse  is  beyond  our  understand¬ 
ing.  Because  of  this  real  mutual  relation  between  God  and 
man,  Lipsius  considered  revelation  and  religion  convertible 
terms.*®* 

Another  good  point  in  Lipsius’  theology  in  which  he  dif¬ 
fered  from  Ritschl  was  his  belief  in  individual  saving  faith, 
by  which  the  believer  becomes  a  child  of  God.  This  sonship 
is  accomplished  by  justification  and  regeneration,  though  Lip¬ 
sius’  views  on  these  last  two  features  of  salvation  were  rather 
defective.*®’  Pfleiderer  concludes  that  Lipsius’  theology  is 

p.  523. 
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similar  to  that  of  De  Wette  (1780-1849),  who  made  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  rationalistic  theology  of  the  Kantian  school  to  the 
theology  of  Schleiermacher.’®* 

Among  the  opponents  of  Ritschl  may  be  classed  Otto 
Pfleiderer  himself  (1839-1908),  since  he  criticizes  Ritschl 
quite  sharply  in  writing  his  Development  of  Theology  (1909) 
— from  which  work  numerous  quotations  have  been  made  in 
the  course  of  this  treatise.  Fisher  speaks  of  Pfleiderer’s  theol¬ 
ogy  as  it  has  been  expressed  in  his  Philosophy  of  Religion, 
observing  that  it  .  .  attempts  to  combine  the  essential 
principle  of  Schleiermacher  respecting  the  original  source  of 
religion  with  Hegel.  But,  unlike  Rothe,  Pfleiderer,  although 
he  holds  to  the  personality  of  God  and  the  freedom  of  His 
agency,  discards  miracles,  and  plants  himself  on  the  ground 
of  naturalism.”*”* 

Pfleiderer  attacks  Ritschl’s  theory  of  cognition  as  a  “dil¬ 
ettante  confusion  of  the  irreconcilable  views  of  subjective 
idealism,  which  resolves  things  into  phenomena  of  conscious¬ 
ness,  and  common-sense  realism,  which  looks  upon  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  consciousness  as  things  themselves.”*®*  Pflei¬ 
derer  finds  the  nearest  parallel  to  this  confusion  on  the  part 
of  Ritschl  in  the  work  of  the  Neo-Kantian,  Lange,  whom  we 
have  already  briefly  mentioned.  Pfleiderer  conjectures  that 
Ritschl  did  not  originally  make  this  theory  of  cognition  the 
basis  of  his  theology  but  introduced  it  later  to  defend  his 
position.  Of  this  theory,  indeed,  Pfleiderer  writes  rather 
acidly:  “In  spite  of  its  intrinsic  worthlessness,  it  is  well 
calculated  to  furnish  this  theology,  in  its  wavering  between 
the  subjective  dissolution  of  the  objects  of  theology  and  the 
affirmation  of  their  objective  reality,  with  an  appearance  of 
scientific  justification  having  a  certain  attraction  at  least  for 
amateurs  in  these  questions.*’*®*  Pfleiderer  also  attacks 
Ritschl's  value-judgment  theory  and  shows  that  this  is  es¬ 
sentially  the  same  view  of  religion  as  Feuerbach’s  idea  that 
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God  is  a  Wunschwesen  (‘a  Wish-Being’),  “invented  by  man 
from  his  practical  need  of  a  supplement  to  his  own  power¬ 
lessness  over  nature.’’*®*  Pfleiderer  also  attacks  Ritschl’s 
neglect  of  the  holiness  of  God  and  treatment  of  sin  as  ig¬ 
norance,  and  remarks  in  that  connection:  “The  artificial 
method  by  which  Ritschl  tries  to  harmonize  his  theory  with 
the  statements  of  the  Bible,  may  be  here  passed  over  as  value¬ 
less.’’*®*  Whether  Pfleiderer’s  own  theory  is  nearer  the  truth 
than  that  of  the  man  he  so  severely  criticizes  is  questionable, 
but  at  least  his  criticism  of  Ritschl  is  discerning  and  val¬ 
uable. 

We  shall  now  leave  the  opponents  of  Ritschl  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  to  come  back  to  them  later  in  connection  with  the  Bar- 
thian  school,  that  we  may  turn  our  attention  briefly  to  his 
disciples.  Mackintosh  warns  us  against  identifying  Ritschl’s 
own  theology  with  the  so-called  “Ritschlian  theology”  as  de¬ 
veloped  by  Ritschl’s  followers,  and  states  that  comparatively 
few  of  the  objections  which  he  has  made  to  the  teachings  of 
the  master  could  fairly  be  brought  against  such  disciples  of 
Ritschl  as  W.  Herrmann  and  Kaftan.  These  men,  says  Mack¬ 
intosh,  corrected  many  of  the  exaggerations  and  supplied 
many  of  the  omissions  in  the  system  of  Ritschl,  who  was  a 
pioneer  and  hence  necessarily  one-sided.  They  worked  out 
what  may  be  called  a  more  positive  type  of  theology.*'® 

Fisher  at  some  length  points  out  that  Kaftan  adopted 
Ritschl’s  idea  of  “values.”*"  Kaftan  blames  the  Reformers 
for  making  of  the  Scriptures  a  textbook  of  supernaturally  re¬ 
vealed  doctrinal  propositions.  While  he  himself  insists  that 
the  Scriptures  are  the  documentary  sources  of  historical 
Christianity  and  the  source  of  divine  revelation,  he  argues 
that  the  New  Testament  writers  did  not  ascribe  to  their  own 
writings  the  same  inspiration  which  they  believed  had  pro¬ 
duced  the  Old  Testament.  That  argument  is  obviously  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  statement  in  2  Peter  3 :16.  Kaftan,  furthermore, 

'^'Ibid.,  p.  185. 

p.  188. 

*‘®0^  cit.,  p.  180. 

*"0^  cit.,  pp.  528-29. 
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held  that  the  theological  idea  of  inspiration  is  harmful  to 
theology  and  would  demand  an  inspired  exegesis  to  supple¬ 
ment  it.  If  he  had  said  an  illuminated  exegesis  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  teaching  ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  described 
in  John  16:12-15  and  1  Corinthians  2:9-15,  he  would  have 
been  perfectly  correct,  for  this  is  just  what  happens  to  be 
required  for  use  of  the  inspired  Word  and  so  God  has  pro¬ 
vided  it.  It  is  just  for  lack  of  that  very  illumination  that 
so  much  exegesis  has  gone  astray,  necessitating  a  record  like 
the  above  with  its  dreary  list  of  doctrinal  aberrations.  Like 
Ritschl,  Kaftan  gave  decided  preference  to  the  Synoptic  Gos¬ 
pels  for  the  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  Christ  and  His  teach¬ 
ing,  though  neither  one  rejected  the  Johannine  authorship 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  A  fundamental  weakness  of  Kaftan’s 
theology  as  of  Ritschl’s  was  the  view  that  the  beginning  of 
the  new  Christian  life  goes  back  to  belief  in  the  free  uncon¬ 
ditional  forgiveness  of  sin.  This  act  of  God  is  supposed  to 
be  justification,  which  in  turn  is  followed  by  reconciliation. 
It  should  be  superfiuous  to  remark  that  it  is  not  by  believing 
our  sins  are  unconditionally  forgiven  that  we  are  forgiven 
and  justified,  but  rather  that  we  are  forgiven  and  justified 
when  we  place  our  trust  in  Christ  who  died  for  our  sins, 
thus  to  be  forgiven  not  unconditionally  but  on  condition  that 
He  offered  the  substitutionary  sacrifice.  We  are  not  forgiven 
until  we  do  believe,  therefore  cannot  begin  a  new  life  simply 
by  believing  that  we  are  forgiven. 

Herrmann  was  professor  at  Marburg,  where  Karl  Barth 
studied  under  him  and  later  spoke  of  him  as  “my  unforgetta¬ 
ble  teacher”*'*  Herrmann  seems  to  have  been  much  closer 
to  orthodoxy  than  Ritschl,  for  Mackintosh  can  cite  him  as 
saying  in  personal  conversation  with  himself:  “I  regard 
myself  as  infinitely  nearer  to  Nicea  than  either  Schleier- 
macher  or  Ritschl.  They  put  Christ  alongside  of  God,  and 
argued  from  one  to  the  other;  in  Christ  I  find  God  persomlly 
present.”*'*  Herrmann  was  one  of  the  first  (with  Harnack) 


***A8  cited  by  Mackintosh,  op.  cit.,  p.  271. 
'^Ubid.,  p.  90. 
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to  join  the  Ritschlian  movement,  but  he  did  not  follow  Ritschl 
blindly.  On  the  contrary,  he  declared  that  Ritschl’s  denial 
of  the  wrath  of  God  was  a  great  sin  against  the  Christian 
soul.***  In  contrast  to  Ritschl’s  moralism  and  self-righteous¬ 
ness,  Herrmann  had  “learned  the  despair  of  sin,”  so  that 
reading  him  reminded  Mackintosh  of  Psalm  40:2-3.*“  Fisher 
calls  Herrmann  *‘one  of  the  most  distinguished  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Ritschlian  school.”***  He  has  a  commendable 
tendency,  as  did  also  Kaftan,  to  go  back  of  mere  “value- 
judgments,”  moreover  he  said  we  must  believe  in  the  Godhead 
of  Christ.  He  indeed  said  that  Christ’s  connection  with  God 
is  perfectly  unique  and  incapable  of  being  repeated.***  This 
would  seem  to  be  a  distinct  advance  over  Ritschl.  Never¬ 
theless,  with  all  his  improvement  over  the  master,  Herrmann 
could  not  accept  the  verbal  inspiration  of  Scripture,  without 
which  there  is  no  possibility  of  true  orthodoxy  or  a  solid 
foundation  for  theology. 

We  have  now  briefly  considered  two  disciples  of  Ritschl 
who  gave  what  may  be  called  a  positive  development  to  his 
theology.  Before  leaving  this  school  it  remains  for  us  to  ex¬ 
amine  somewhat  carefully  another  disciple,  one  who  gave 
Ritschl’s  system  a  negative  turn  and  who  likewise  became 
the  leader  of  a  movement.  He  is  Ernst  Troeltsch  (1865- 
1923).  The  movement  of  which  he  became  the  acknowledged 
leader  on  its  systematic  side  has  been  variously  termed  “mod¬ 
ernism,  liberal  Protestantism,  the  history  of  religion  school.” 
It  was  composed  of  men  from  the  left  wing  of  Ritschlianism 
who  broke  off  from  it  about  1900.  The  reasons  for  this  full 
break  were  several.  These  men  felt  that  Ritschl  had  not 
given  sufficient  attention  to  the  bearing  of  science  on  religion. 
They  thought  that  nature  was  governed  by  inviolable  law 
and  that  therefore  miracles  were  impossible,  although  Ritschl 
had  admitted  their  possibility  while  defining  them  as  striking 
natural  occurrences  “with  which  the  special  help  of  God  is 

p.  159. 

p.  174. 

*‘•0^  cit.,  p.  529. 

*“/«</.,  p.  530. 
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connected.”*'"  Two  other  features  of  Ritschl’s  system  were 
still  more  objectionable  to  the  new  school.  First  was  his 
large  use  of  history,  whereas  they  felt  that  nothing  in  history 
is  quite  certain  and  that  the  ground  of  faith  must  be  sought 
elsewhere.  Secondly,  Ritschl  made  no  use  of  the  new  facts 
being  brought  to  light  concerning  the  scientific  history  of 
religions.  The  adherents  of  this  school  felt  that  Christianity 
was  a  “syncretistic  religion”  made  up  of  elements  from  va¬ 
rious  other  ancient  faiths.  They  claimed  that  they  had  found 
parallels  to  all  the  principal  Christian  doctrines  in  other  re¬ 
ligions,  whether  of  ancient  Babylon  and  Egypt  or  India  and 
China.  This  robbed  Christianity  of  all  its  uniqueness  and 
reduced  it  to  the  level  of  one  religion  among  the  many.  True, 
it  was  conceded  to  be  superior  to  the  others,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  could  be  no  assurance  that  it  would  not  some  day 
be  supplanted  by  a  still  higher  form  of  religion  as  yet  un¬ 
discovered. 

What  this  theory  might  do  to  the  missionary  movement 
seems  perfectly  obvious,  and  for  that  matter  its  legitimate 
fruitage  may  be  seen  in  the  notorious  report  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  investigating  foreign  missions  entitled  “Rethinking  Mis¬ 
sions.**  The  duty  of  the  missionary,  according  to  this  kind 
of  interpretation,  is  no  longer  to  evangelize  but,  as  Mackin¬ 
tosh  well  expresses  it,  “The  task  of  the  future  is  now  to  effect 
an  understanding,  and,  in  some  form,  a  synthesis  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  with  the  highest  ethnic  worships,  such  as  Islam, 
Brahmanism,  Judaism.*** “ 

As  may  be  imagined,  this  whole  theory  of  Troeltsch  and 
his  fellows  depended  largely  on  the  idea  of  evolution  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  religious  history.  The  effect  of  this  view  on  the  idea 
of  God*s  revelation  of  Himself  is  well  described  by  Mackin¬ 
tosh:  “The  idea  of  a  general  evolution  in  religious  history, 
it  is  obvious,  is  here  being  employed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  a  peculiar  or  exceptional  self-revelation  of  God,  such 
as  the  Bible  has  been  thought  to  attest,  not  merely  unlikely 
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but  wholly  inconceivable.  The  conceptions  of  revelation  and 
faith  have  a  way  of  varying  together,  and  here  faith  is  tend¬ 
ing  to  part  with  its  essentially  transcendent  reference,  and 
to  take  on  the  complexion  of  an  intuitive  and  semi-aesthetic 
awareness  of  cosmic  reality.  Through  contemplation  of  the 
world’s  evolutionary  advance  there  arises  man’s  felt  contact 
with  an  absolute  that  is  everywhere  active  in  finite  history. 
God,  formerly  thought  of  as  One  Who  perpetually  creates 
faith  by  His  revealing  Word  and  Almighty  Spirit,  is  now  sub¬ 
merged  in  the  unlimited  fact  of  the  universal  Divine  trans¬ 
parency  of  the  world.  .  .  .  Nowhere  in  the  past  is  any  spot 
discoverable  where  God  utters  Himself  in  an  incomparable 
manner,  but  all  is  Divine.  So  that,  although  Troeltsch  finds 
no  difficulty  in  affirming  that  ‘in  the  historical  process  there 
ever  emerges  the  fact  of  the  new,  which  is  no  mere  trans¬ 
formation  of  existent  forces,  but  an  element  of  essentially 
fresh  content,’  such  novelty  is  after  all  familiar  in  type  or 
pattern,  and  born  of  finitude.  In  spring  the  fresh  leaves 
differ  minutely  in  size  or  conformation;  yet  they  are  all 
similar  buds  on  a  tree  whose  roots  go  down  into  an  earthly 
soil.””* 

To  this  line  of  thinking.  Mackintosh  brings  in  two  power¬ 
ful  objections.  Firstly,  Troeltsch  and  his  adherents  get  out 
of  history  just  as  much  as  they  have  decided  in  advance  to 
let  it  contain.  In  this  they  are  as  dogmatic  in  temper  “as 
the  latest  papal  Bull.””*  They  simply  make  an  axiom  of 
their  own  conclusion  that  no  special  revelation  is  possible. 
Secondly,  and  more  important,  “.  .  .  This  proposal  to  treat 
the  whole  domain  of  human  religion  as  a  single  field,  to 
which  throughout  Biblical  and  non-Biblical  experience  alike 
the  analogous  phenomena  of  prophetism,  inspiration,  mira¬ 
cle,  etc,  occur  in  indistinguishable  and  equally  justified  forms, 
runs  clean  contrary  to  the  New  Testament  view  of  the  reve¬ 
lation  mediated  through  Christ.  As  has  been  recently  con¬ 
tended  with  great  force,  the  movement  of  human  religion  in 
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general  is  regarded  in  Scripture  as  a  movement  from  man  to 
God,  whereas  the  Christian  gospel  testifies  rather  of  the 
movement  of  God  to  man.””* 

One  is  averse  to  devoting  much  space  to  this  definitely 
unchristian  system  (even  though  it  arrogates  to  itself  the 
name  Christian,  how  can  it  merit  the  designation?),  but  it 
has  been  so  widespread  and  prevalent  even  today  that  we 
shall  do  well  to  be  familiar  with  it.  This  is  not  theology,  but 
a  mixture  of  philosophy,  history  or  the  philosophy  of  history, 
and  theology.  Troeltsch  relegated  dogmatics  to  the  realm  of 
practical  theology,  of  which  he  thought  it  only  a  branch.  He 
acknowledged  no  fixed  dogmas,  but  thought  it  the  task  of 
dogmatics  to  “set  forth  in  a  general  manner  the  thoughts  that 
arise  out  of  Christian  faith,  on  a  scientific  and  philosophical 
basis.  In  other  words,  it  functions  no  longer  as  a  system  of 
normative  doctrine,  but  as  a  practical  guide  to  preachers.”*** 
Troeltsch  had  no  conception  of  the  transcendence  of  God. 
That  he  was  inclined  toward  pantheism  is  evident  from  a 
sentence  in  his  article  on  revelation  in  the  lexicon  Relioiori 
in  Geschichte  und  Gegenwart:  “The  whole  of  the  world  or 
God  can  only  manifest  itself  through  itself,  through  that  in¬ 
ner  feeling  and  certainty  of  the  whole  and  its  being,  which 
we  call  religious  feeling  or  religious  sense.  .  .”***  He  had 
been  influenced  too  much  by  Hegel  and  his  idea  of  the  Abso¬ 
lute  (which  took  the  place  of  God),  no  doubt. 

Perhaps  the  best  key  to  the  understanding  of  Troeltsch’s 
system  is  found  in  his  three  laws  of  inquiry  for  the  study 
of  religion.  They  are  the  laws  of  criticism,  relativity,  and 
analogy.  These  a  priori  laws  tell  us  just  how  much  we  are 
going  to  be  permitted  to  believe.  The  law  of  criticism  af¬ 
firms  that  no  historical  judgment  can  assert  more  than  a 
probability.  The  law  of  relativity  bars  out  all  facts  of  a 
unique  or  absolute  character.  It  makes  much  of  the  idea  of 
continuity.  The  uniqueness  of  Jesus  Christ  is  ruled  out  by 
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this  “law,”  so  that  it  becomes  impossible  for  those  who  are 
bound  by  it  to  believe  that  God  has  spoken  in  Christ  once  for 
all  (Heb.  1:1-3).  The  law  of  analogy  teaches  that  practically 
all  the  important  doctrines  of  Christianity  have  their  coun¬ 
terpart  in  other  religions.  These  supposed  laws  explain  the 
views  of  Troeltsch  outlined  above.  On  this  basis  he  could 
not  believe  otherwise  than  he  did. 

Among  the  most  unchristian  of  Troeltsch's  views  is  his 
theory  of  the  future  of  the  soul.  This  is  so  amazing  that  it 
can  best  be  given  in  Mackintosh’s  words:  “The  eternity  of 
the  soul,  in  Troeltsch’s  view,  can  be  nothing  more  than  its 
eventual  re-entry  into,  and  disappearance  in,  the  timeless  and 
universal  Divine  life.  The  idea  of  unending  existence  is  re¬ 
pulsive  to  him;  the  outcome  of  all  must  be  reabsorption,  so 
that  with  the  culmination  of  the  redemptive  process  the  soul, 
instead  of  being  saved  in  Jesus,  is  lost  in  God,  and  with  the 
cessation  of  individual  being  the  believer  drops  down  into 
measureless  Deity,  as  a  road  might  terminate  by  sinking  into 
the  gulf.  The  first  thing  to  be  said  of  this,  as  an  argument, 
is  that  it  freely  uses  terms  and  conceptions  to  which  it  is 
doubtful  whether  we  can  attach  a  distinct  sense.  .  .  .  It  is 
even  more  important  to  observe  that  Troeltsch’s  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  eternal  future  is  definitely  at  war  with  the  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrine  of  God.  A  Divine  life  which  cannot  impart  its 
highest  gifts  within  the  limits  of  personal  fellowship,  a  life 
to  which,  as  here,  the  vital  impulse  of  selfhood  is  no  more 
than  an  obstacle  ultimately  to  be  swept  aside,  is  in  no  recog¬ 
nizable  sense  the  life  of  Him  whom  Jesus  revealed  as  Father. 
Doubtless  it  is  the  case  that  certain  types  of  mind  welcome 
the  prospect  of  personal  dissolution,  foreseeing  in  it  an  escape 
from  endless  boredom.  But  the  fear  underlying  such  a  re¬ 
vulsion  from  eternal  life  springs  from  what  in  reality  is  a 
Neo-Platonic  and  not  a  Christian  view  of  God,  and  the  Nir¬ 
vana  in  which  not  only  the  believer  but  Christ  and — as  in 
certain  passages  Troeltsch  appears  to  hint — even  God  Him¬ 
self  finally  disappear,  has  a  much  closer  resemblance  to 
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Buddhism  than  to  Christianity.””*  This  last  quotation  should 
be  enough  to  show  that  Emil  Brunner’s  statement  is  amply 
justified,  when  he  avers  that  this  system  “expresses  the  re¬ 
nunciation  of  all  that  is  specifically  Christian.””* 

Brussels,  Belgium 

(To  be  continued  in  the  Jamuary-March  Number y  1948) 
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CONTEMPORARY  BIBLE  MOVEMENTS 

By  Arnold  D.  Ehlert,  Th.D. 

II.  THE  SOVEREIGN  GRACE  ADVENT  TESTIMONY 

Prophetic  study  has  been  much  more  prevalent  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  church  than  ecclesiastical  authorities  have  usually 
been  ready  to  admit.  An  extensive  bibliography  of  propheti¬ 
cal  writings  remains  yet  to  be  compiled.’  A  prolific  litera¬ 
ture  on  prophetic  subjects  has  issued  in  the  last  half  century 
from  a  group  of  writers  in  the  British  Isles  who  have  been 
associated  with  the  movement  known  as  The  Sovereign  Grace 
Advent  Testimony.  The  name  indicates  much  of  the  doc¬ 
trinal  position  and  function  of  the  group. 

It  was  in  1918,  when  prophetic  interest  was  running  high 
in  America,  as  well  as  in  some  other  parts  of  the  world,  that 
a  series  of  circumstances  resulted  in  the  launching  of  this 
movement.  A  series  of  prophetic  studies  had  been  held  in 
Ealing,  England,  conducted  by  Mr.  T.  Parkes,  which  were 
unavoidably  terminated  leaving  the  hearers  wanting  more. 
Two  organizations  were  then  in  existence,  the  Scripture  Re¬ 
search  Society,  and  a  large  interdenominational  movement 
known  as  the  Advent  Testimony  Preparation  Union.  There 
were  a  number  of  interested  persons  who  could  not  associate 
themselves  with  either  of  these,  and  some  that  had  severed 
their  connections  with  the  former  over  points  of  doctrinal 
emphasis;  and  desiring  to  promote  and  propagate  prophetic 

'Professor  Froom’s  work,  The  Prophetic  Faith  of  Our  Fathers,  when  com¬ 
pleted,  will  provide  a  large  addition  to  such  bibliographies  as  now 
exist.  It  is  too  early,  with  only  one  volume  issued  at  this  writing,  to 
form  a  fair  judgment  of  it.  Professor  Tomas  de  Lara’s  work.  Las  Profe- 
cias  Catolicas  sobre  la  Proximidad  del  Fin  del  Mundo,  if  carried  out 
according  to  the  plan  de  la  obra,  will  undoubtedly  provide  a  rich  source 
of  Catholic  literature  on  these  subjects,  as  he  writes  as  Profesor  de 
Historia  y  de  Religion  en  el  Colegio  Nacional  in  Argentina. 
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study,  and  after  prayer,  they  called  a  conference  at  Ealing 
on  November  1,  1918.  Plans  were  made  for  a  series  of 
meetings  and  an  open  letter  drafted  and  circulated.  In  1919 
a  Manifesto  was  published.  The  doctrinal  basis  of  the  move¬ 
ment  was  thus  set  forth  as  follows: 

“I.  We  receive  the  doctrines  of  the  FREE  AND  SOVE¬ 
REIGN  GRACE  OF  GOD— viz.: 

(a)  The  Co-Eternity  and  Co-Equality  of  the  Three 
Persons  in  the  One  Godhead. 

(b)  The  Full  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures. 

(c)  The  Incarnation,  Sinlessness,  Atonement,  Resur¬ 
rection  and  Ascension  of  God  the  Son. 

(d)  The  Substitutional  Obedience  and  Death  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

(e)  The  Election,  Redemption,  Regeneration,  Justifi¬ 
cation,  Imputation  of  Christ’s  Righteousness  to. 
Sanctification,  and  Final  Preservation  of  all  the 
Saints. 

(/)  The  total  Depravity  of  all  Mankind,  and  Entire 
Perversity  from  God  of  the  Natural  Will. 

(g)  The  Eternal  Life  of  the  Righteous,  and  the  Eter¬ 
nal  Punishment  of  the  Wicked. 

II.  The  NEAR  APPROACH  of  the  RETURN  of  the  LORD 
is  our  confident  HOPE. 

III.  His  RETURN  we  expect  as  PRE-MILLENNIAL,  and 
following: — 

(a)  The  Apostasy  of  Israel  and  Christendom. 

(b)  The  Ten  Kingdom  Confederacy. 

(c)  The  Revival  of  Babylon  and  Babylonianism. 

(d)  The  Reign  of  the  Antichrist. 

(e)  The  Great  Tribulation. 

IV.  The  PURPOSES  of  the  Lord’s  Coming  we  believe  to 
include : — 
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(а)  The  Resurrection  of  all  departed  Saints,  and  the 
Glorification  with  them  of  the  Living  Saints. 

(б)  The  Destruction  of  the  Antichrist — ^the  Man  of 
Sin — ^the  Lawless  One. 

(c)  The  Conversion  and  Restoration  of  Israel. 

(d)  The  Gathering  Out  of  His  Kingdom  of  'All  things 
that  offend.’ 

(e)  The  Reign  over  the  Earth,  and  Manifestation 
of  the  Kingdom  in  Righteousness — Satan  being 
bound  and  Earth’s  groan  hushed. 

(/)  The  Judgment  of  the  Great  White  Throne,  at  the 
End  of  the  Millennial  Kingdom. 

(g)  The  Creation  of  the  New  Heavens  and  New  Earth 
after  the  Millenium. 

V.  The  SIGNS  which  we  Discern  of  His  Near  Approach 
are: — 

(а)  The  rapidly  increasing  Apostasy  of  Christendom, 
with  Lawlessness. 

(б)  World-wide  Testimony  of  the  Gospel,  in  order  to 
complete  the  taking  out  from  the  Gentiles  a  People 
for  His  Name  (Acts  xv,  14). 

(c)  The  Promotion  of  Federations,  Unions,  Leagues 
and  Alliances,  both  Ecclesiastical,  Social,  Com¬ 
mercial,  Industrial,  National  and  International, 
APART  FROM  God,  His  Christ  and  His  Truth. 

(d)  The  Re-organisation  of  the  Roman  Empire,  lead¬ 
ing  to  Ten  Kingdoms. 

(e)  The  Re-opening  of  the  East,  especially  of  Pales¬ 
tine,  Mesopotamia  and  Egypt,  with  the  Restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Jews  to  Palestine  as  their  ‘National 
Home,’  in  their  continued  unbelief. 

(/)  The  Fall  of  absolute  Monarchies,  and  Spread  of 
Constitutional  Government.  The  Rise  of  Democ¬ 
racy,  with  Social  and  Industrial  Unrest. 
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VI.  SPIRITUAL  APPREHENSION  of  these  things,  by  the 
teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  deem  to  be  ESSENTIAL 
to  a  COMPLETE  TESTIMONY  OF  TRUTH,  which 
will  lead  to  practical  separation  from  worldly  princi¬ 
ples,  policies  and  pleasures,  and  to  more  loyal  devotion 
to  the  Lord’s  service.” 

The  paper,  Watching  and  Waiting,  was  made  the  organ 
of  the  movement  and  carried  prophetic  studies  by  members 
and  adherents.  A  partial  list  of  other  men  associated  with 
these  principles  and  appearing  on  the  speaking  platforms  in¬ 
cludes  E.  Rose,  T.  Dean,  J.  W.  Tobitt,  P.  Goodge,  W.  Wel- 
man,  S.  Hutchinson,  R.  Mutimer,  and  J.  H.  Huckett.  David 
Baron  expressed  himself  as  being  in  sympathy  with  it. 

From  the  beginning  there  was  an  interest  in  the  Jews  and 
Jewish  missions.  In  1922  £18  was  allocated  from  the  budget 
of  £90  to  Jewish  relief.  A  book  depot  was  opened.  Lan¬ 
tern  lectures  were  delivered  in  several  places,  and  much  lit¬ 
erature  was  distributed.  The  works  of  Benjamin  Wills  New¬ 
ton,  Dr.  Samuel  Prideaux  Tregelles,  D.  C.  Y.  Bliss,  David 
Baron  and  Thomas  Houghton  were  circulated  throughout  the 
world.  Of  the  more  substantial  works  of  B.  W.  Newton,  the 
following  are  listed:  Aids  to  Prophetic  Enquiry;  Babylon: 
Its  Future  History  and  Doom;  Prospects  of  the  Ten  King¬ 
doms  of  the  Roman  Empire;  and  Thoughts  on  the  Apocalypse. 
An  8-page  list  of  the  works  of  this  author  was  printed.  Da¬ 
vid  Baron’s  works  include  The  Servant  of  Jehovah;  Types, 
Psalms  and  Prophecies;  The  Visions  and  Prophecies  of  Zech- 
ariah  (one  of  the  best  expositions  of  this  book  ever  written) ; 
The  Ancient  Scriptures  and  the  Modern  Jew;  etc.  S.  P. 
Tregelles,  in  addition  to  his  extensive  lexical  works,  wrote 
The  Hope  of  Christ* s  Second  Coming,  The  First  Resurrection, 
and  Remarks  on  the  Prophetic  Visions  of  Daniel.  He  died 
in  1875,  but  his  works  are  still  circulated  and  held  in  high 
esteem. 

Prophetic  conferences  were  being  held  with  increasingly 
large  audiences.  An  annual  meeting  was  the  highlight  of  the 
year  with  various  speakers  on  the  program.  By  1933  the 
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annual  budget  had  reached  £476,  and  an  extensive  mission¬ 
ary  interest  was  evidenced.  Of  the  budget  for  that  year, 
£157  went  to  foreign  missions,  and  £14  to  Jewish  gospel 
work. 

In  1937,  at  the  Bethesda  Church,  Netting  Hill  Gate,  Lon¬ 
don,  the  year  1936  was  reviewed.  It  was  called  “a  bad  year 
for  date  fixers.”  The  Pyramidists,  British  Israelites,  Seventh 
Day  Adventists  and  others  had  forecast  dates  in  that  year 
which  would  mark  significant  turning-points.  The  “year- 
day  theory,”  upon  which  most  of  such  date-setting  rested,  was 
declared  by  the  society  to  be  deficient. 

Contemporary  persons  of  considerable  reputation  who 
have  wholeheartedly  supported  the  SAGT,  according  to  Mr. 
Fromow,  its  secretary,  include  Pastor  James  Stephens,  M.A., 
of  Highgate  Road  Chapel ;  Pastor  Frank  N.  White,  author  of 
the  famous  book,  Christ  in  the  Tabernacle;  Pastor  Archibald 
G.  Brown  of  the  East  London  Tabernacle  and  later  of  Spur¬ 
geon’s  Tabernacle.  The  late  Joseph  Kemp  of  the  Auckland 
Bible  Institute  is  said  to  have  stood  largely  with  the  move¬ 
ment.  Others  who  have  commended  the  movement  without 
wholly  endorsing  the  teachings  include  Philip  Mauro,  Dr.  T. 
T.  Shields,  the  late  Dr.  Roland  Bingham,  and  Dr.  Martin 
Lloyd- Jones.  The  address  of  the  secretary,  Mr.  Fromow,  is 
No.  10,  Whitehall  Gardens,  Chiswick,  London,  W.4. 
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THE  REFORMATION  AND  GUSTAVUS 
ADOLPHUS 

By  Harold  J.  Ockenga,  Ph.D. 

The  life  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  proves  that  a  single  man 
is  able  to  set  his  stamp  upon  an  age.  In  him  we  have  the 
refutation  of  the  Marxian  maxim  that  only  the  struggle  for 
bread,  or  the  philosophy  of  economic  determinism,  controls 
history.  Factors  like  religious  faith,  personal  magnetism, 
military  genius  and  statesmanship,  to  say  nothing  of  ro¬ 
mance,  directly  influence  the  events  of  history. 

The  picture  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  personally  riding  to 
Brandenburg  incognito  so  as  to  meet  and  win  the  hand  of 
Princess  Maria  Eleanora  in  spite  of  the  firm  opposition  and 
dislike  of  the  Electress  Anna,  is  representative  of  the  man. 
Anna,  a  proud  Prussian  Duchess,  had  rebuffed  the  intentions 
of  Gustavus  almost  to  the  stage  of  insult  by  correspondence. 
Nothing  daunted,  the  Swedish  king  with  a  small  group  of 
young  noblemen  merrily  set  foot  on  German  soil  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Adolph  Karlsson  and  proceeded  to  Berlin.  The 
recalcitrant  Electress  dowager  refused  to  grant  the  king  a 
private  audience,  but  did  allow  Gustavus  to  be  presented  to 
herself  and  daughter  along  with  the  rest  of  the  visiting  cava¬ 
liers.  The  lovely  princess  was  immediately  won  over  to 
Gustavus  by  his  broad  joviality,  radiant  personality,  hand¬ 
some  appearance,  elegant  manners,  and  intellectual  supe¬ 
riority.  Soon  afterward  the  Electress  Anna  summoned  him 
to  her  presence,  where  with  irresistible  persuasiveness  and 
confiding  modesty  he  pled  his  cause  and  completely  capti¬ 
vated  the  Electress  dowager,  who  henceforth  totally  capitu¬ 
lated  to  the  Swedish  youth.  Thus  in  countless  situations  the 
personality  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  changed  the  events  of  his- 
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tory,  for  had  Maria  Eleanora  married  the  Catholic  son  of 
King  Sigismund  of  Poland,  Brandenburg  would  have  given 
no  occasion  for  Gustavus'  intervention  in  the  Thirty  Years’ 
War. 

The  same  influence  over  his  soldiers  may  be  detected  in 
the  king’s  ability  to  enthuse  them  to  sacrifices  and  services 
without  pay  by  his  own  example  during  the  wars  he  con¬ 
stantly  waged.  Axel  Oxenstjerna,  his  closest  friend  and  faith¬ 
ful  councillor,  complained  at  the  king’s  wonted  abandon  of 
his  own  personal  safety  in  leading  dangerous  sorties,  which 
placed  him  in  personal  jeopardy  and  which  ultimately  took 
his  life,  but  which  made  him  the  idol  of  his  soldiers. 

We  discuss  Gustavus  Adolphus,  however,  not  because  of 
the  military  genius  of  the  man,  for  Napoleon  was  greater  in 
this  respect.  Nor  do  we  discuss  the  Swedish  king  for  the 
beneficent  and  wise  laws  he  enacted  for  Sweden,  and  the 
territories  he  added  to  her  domain,  and  the  influence  he  es¬ 
tablished  for  her  in  the  Baltic,  and  the  patrimony  he  gave 
to  the  learning  of  her  universities,  and  the  founding  of  the 
cities  on  her  coasts;  for  then  only  those  of  Swedish  blood 
would  celebrate  the  greatness  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Nor 
do  we  discuss  this  man  because  of  his  Protestant  Christian 
faith,  for  there  were  many  parallels  of  Protestant  Princes  in 
that  day,  such  as  Christian  IV  of  Denmark,  Maurice  Prince 
of  Orange,  Prince  John  George  of  Saxony,  etc. 

We  celebrate  Gustavus  Adolphus  for  his  work  in  turning 
the  tide  of  religious  wars  and  preserving  Protestantism  from 
destruction  at  the  hands  of  reactionary  Catholicism.  Within 
three  months  of  Gustavus’  death,  the  Swedish  Riksdag  (Feb., 
1633)  conferred  on  the  king  the  title  “the  Great,”  and  when 
the  Russian  embassy  of  that  year  questioned  the  title  Pere 
Baner  replied:  “We  call  his  royal  majesty  Great  because  he 
delivered  Protestant  Christendom  in  the  hour  of  need.” 
Ahnlund  {Gustav  Adolf  the  Great,  p.  304)  says:  “Gustav 
Adolf’s  greatness  was  never  denied  by  the  historians  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  even  if  they  chanced  to  be  Catholics.” 
Gustavus  Adolphus  was  the  Preserver  of  the  Reformation. 
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We  remember  him  because  of  the  debt  in  which  we  stand 
to  him  for  our  Protestant  heritage  of  Biblical  truth,  civil 
liberty  and  freedom  of  conscience.  Without  his  work  the 
Reformation  might  have  perished.  For  a  clearer  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the 
reformation  cause,  the  resort  to  arms  and  the  realization  of 
tolerance. 

I.  THE  REFORMATION  CAUSE 

The  Reformation  was  initially  attended  with  phenomenal 
success.  In  a  few  short  years  the  movement  had  swept 
through  every  section  of  Europe  until  Archduke  Ferdinand 
said  to  his  brother  Charles  V,  “Luther’s  doctrine  has  taken 
such  deep  root  that  among  a  thousand  persons  there  is  not 
one  who  is  not  to  some  extent  touched  by  it.”  That  alarm 
was  taken  by  the  papal  forces  and  attempts  made  to  arrest 
its  progress,  was  most  natural. 

The  Reformation  is  indissolubly  connected  with  the  name 
of  Martin  Luther.  The  person  of  Luther  crystallized  the 
widespread  dissatisfaction  with  the  intense  corruption,  de¬ 
generation,  worldliness  and  greediness  of  the  Roman  Church. 
His  protest  to  Archbishop  Albrecht  of  Mainz  over  the  sale 
of  indulgences  and  his  ninety-five  theses  challenging  the 
validity  of  this  method  of  forgiving  sins,  only  kindled  the 
fiame  in  the  tinder  of  universal  indignation.  For  the  first 
three  decades,  accordingly,  Luther  was  identified  with  the 
major  events  of  Reformation  history,  such  as  the  turning  of 
millions  away  from  Roman  authority,  the  giving  of  the  Bible 
in  the  vernacular  to  the  German  people,  the  iconoclastic  move¬ 
ment,  the  extermination  of  the  peasants’  revolt,  the  protest 
of  Speyer,  the  Augsburg  Confession,  the  Marburg  Conference 
with  the  Zwinglians,  the  formation  of  the  League  of  Schmal- 
kalden  for  the  protection  of  Protestants,  which  resulted  in 
the  Schmalkaldic  war  and  the  Augsburg  Interim  of  peace. 
At  this  point  the  Protestant  cause  seemed  deep-rooted  and 
well  defended  by  strong  princes  of  Germany 

The  Reformation  principles  had  triumphed  in  Germany 
and  parts  of  Switzerland.  Millions  now  accepted  the  Bible 
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as  the  ultimate  authority  and  repudiated  the  authority  of  both 
the  Pope  and  Councils.  Moreover  the  mediating  position  of 
the  priests  was  removed  due  to  a  grasp  of  the  liberty  of  the 
Christian  man.  No  longer  were  men — princes  or  peasants — 
willing  to  take  absolution  or  excommunication  from  priests 
or  pope.  All  this  was  due  to  the  rediscovery  of  the  Biblical 
doctrine  of  justification  by  grace  through  faith — a  truth 
which  imparted  dignity  and  value  to  the  individual  man,  and 
laid  the  foundation  for  a  new  order  of  society. 

States  which  declared  fully  for  the  Reformation  were 
Brandenburg,  Saxony,  Palatinate,  Prussia,  Magdeburg,  Pome¬ 
rania,  Thuringia,  Mecklenburg,  and  Bavaria.  Here  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Reformation  had  gained  headway  and  the 
Princes  embraced  Protestantism.  Their  formation  of  the 
League  of  Schmalkalden  was  defensive  since  the  emperor  put 
before  himself  the  destruction  of  the  Protestants  as  a  prime 
object.  Their  forcing  upon  the  emperor  of  the  peace  of  Augs¬ 
burg  (1555)  only  granted  liberty  of  the  Princes  to  choose 
whether  the  Catholic  or  Protestant  faith  should  prevail  in 
the  land  over  which  they  ruled. 

Within  Romanism  the  Reformation  had  several  effects. 
First  was  the  tendency  to  reform  abuses  and  to  embrace 
Protestant  principles.  This  was  represented  in  the  Oratory 
of  Divine  Love,  a  movement  to  cultivate  personal  piety.  Sec¬ 
ond  was  the  formation  of  the  Jesuits,  a  spiritual  order  de¬ 
voted  to  the  defense  of  the  Papacy  and  the  conversion  of  the 
whole  world  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  The  founders  in¬ 
tended  to  spend  their  lives  in  the  Holy  Land  converting  the 
Saracens,  but  were  directed  by  the  Pope’s  desire  to  work 
against  Protestantism.  From  1540,  when  the  order  was  sanc¬ 
tioned,  its  power  and  influence  spread  rapidly.  The  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  Jesuits  are:  (1)  It  is  sufficient  to  act  upon  an 
opinion  of  probable  truth.  (2)  The  means  are  sanctified  by 
the  end.  (3)  It  is  right  to  make  mental  reservations.  (4)  A 
distinction  must  be  made  between  theological  obedience  and 
philosophical  obedience.  They  captured  several  of  the  most 
important  education  centers  of  Europe  and  emphasized  the 
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control  of  training  young  Princes.  The  importance  of  this 
influence  will  be  seen  in  the  results  of  their  training  of  Fer¬ 
dinand  II,  Holy  Roman  Emperor,  whose  attempt  to  extermi¬ 
nate  Protestantism  by  force  began  the  Thirty  Years*  War. 

The  reforming  party  of  Romanism  desired  a  Council  and 
Pope  Paul  III  was  compelled  to  call  the  Council  of  Trent  in 
response  to  the  clamor  of  the  Synods.  The  Council  met  in 
1645  but  was  so  under  the  control  of  the  Jesuits  that  the 
doctrines,  canons,  and  decrees  reinforced  the  papal  claims 
and  crystallized  the  form  of  teaching  which  became  authori¬ 
tative  in  Romanism. 

The  major  instrument  of  the  Counter-reformation  was 
the  Inquisition.  Reorganized  in  Italy,  it  was  placed  on  an 
independent  basis,  amenable  only  to  the  Pope’s  authority.  Six 
branch  offices  under  cardinals,  designated  inquisitors  gen¬ 
eral,  were  established  in  various  parts  of  the  empire.  When¬ 
ever  guilt  of  heresy  was  established,  and  sometimes  when 
only  suspected,  they  inflicted  torture  and  death,  irrespective 
of  the  class  of  society  or  the  employment  of  the  culprit.  In 
Spain  these  executions  became  public  and  were  called  autos- 
ikt-fe,  scenes  of  most  startling  brutality. 

In  spite  of  this  the  Reformation  spread  with  great  rapidi¬ 
ty  throughout  Europe  The  first  to  embrace  it  after  Germany 
was  Scandinavia.  Christian  II  of  Denmark  first  favored 
Protestantism  and  Christian  III  formally  legalized  it  by  secu¬ 
larizing  the  monasteries,  substituting  superintendents  for 
bishops  and  himself  embracing  Lutheranism.  Norway  and 
Iceland  were  thus  brought  into  the  Protestant  fold  with  Den¬ 
mark. 

Sweden  received  the  Lutheran  doctrine  through  two  stu¬ 
dents  of  Wittenberg  in  1519  and  Lutheranism  was  soon  es¬ 
tablished  under  Gustavus  Vasa,  who  in  1627  confiscated  the 
property  of  the  Church,  bestowed  high  offices  on  Lutherans, 
and  planted  the  Reformation  doctrines  firmly  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people.  The  acceptance  of  Lutheranism  was  so  thor¬ 
ough  that  the  twenty-four  year  long  reign  of  John  III  which 
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gave  full  opportunity  to  regain  the  land  for  Catholicism  was 
insufficient  to  root  out  Protestantism  from  the  people. 

Simultaneously  Protestant  principles  were  gaining  ground 
in  France  under  the  Huguenots  from  1520  to  1572  until  the 
fateful  day  of  the  St.  Bartholomew’s  massacre.  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  became  the  center  for  the  spread  of  Reforma¬ 
tion  doctrines  and  practices  under  John  Calvin  and  Guillaume 
Farel  from  1541  to  1564.  The  Reformation  gained  ground  in 
the  Netherlands  and  in  England  until,  under  William  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  Elizabeth  Queen  of  England,  these  nations 
were  fully  Protestant.  Thus  the  stage  was  set  for  the  titanic 
struggle  of  religious  forces  in  the  appeal  to  arms. 

II.  THE  RESORT  TO  ARMS 

Never  think  that  violence  was  used  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Thirty  Years’  War  in  which  Gustavus  Adolphus  played 
so  important  a  part  The  Schmalkalden  League  of  Protestant 
Princes  had  resisted  Charles  V,  who  had  resorted  to  force 
in  1546.  The  determination  of  Catholic  princes  to  carry  out 
Jesuit  principles  of  making  agreements  with  mental  reserva¬ 
tions  and  breaking  them  by  violence  and  persecution  when 
it  pleased  them  instigated  war.  The  attempt  of  Philip  II  to 
crush  the  Reformation  in  the  Netherlands  by  the  execution 
of  tens  of  thousands,  the  act  of  infamy  of  Catherine  de’ 
Medici,  Queen  mother  in  France,  in  massacring  nearly 
100,000  Protestants  on  St.  Bartholomew’s  day  (which  was 
celebrated  by  Catholics  everywhere,  even  by  Te  Deum*s  in 
Rome),  and  the  destruction  of  Protestant  churches  and  people 
in  Bohemia  by  Rudolph  II,  all  foretold  the  impending  hurri¬ 
cane  of  thirty  years  of  religious  wars. 

In  1608  the  Protestant  Princes  formed  the  Protestant 
(Evangelical)  Union  and  in  1609  the  Catholic  Princes  coun¬ 
tered  with  the  Catholic  League.  In  1609  the  Protestant  Bo¬ 
hemians  forced  Rudolph  to  give  extended  privileges  to  them. 
Protestantism  extended  rapidly,  but  in  1617  Ferdinand  suc¬ 
ceeded  Rudolph.  Jesuit-trained,  he  had  taken  an  oath  to 
exterminate  the  Protestants  from  his  kingdom,  and  imme- 
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diately  the  persecutions  began.  A  general  rising  of  the  people 
under  Count  Thurn  followed,  and  the  Elector  Frederick  of 
the  Palatinate  and  head  of  the  Protestant  Union  intervened. 
The  war  lasted  seven  years,  in  which  the  superior  forces  of 
the  Emperor  were  victorious,  but  the  victory  largely  nullified 
by  the  military  operations  of  Counts  Mansfeld  of  Saxony  and 
Christian  of  Brunswick. 

The  second  phase  of  the  war  was  due  to  the  fearful  and 
abhorrent  tyranny  and  persecutions  of  Emperor  Ferdinand 
over  the  Protestants  in  all  his  dominions,  which  drove  them 
to  despair.  In  1624  Christian  IV  of  Denmark  came  to  the 
relief  of  his  German  coreligionists.  With  the  aid  of  Nether¬ 
lander  troops  and  Counts  Mansfeld  and  Christian  of  Bruns¬ 
wick,  he  constituted  a  strong  threat.  But  the  brilliant  Catho¬ 
lic  general  Wallenstein  was  enlisted  to  lead  the  Catholic  troops 
and  administered  a  crushing  defeat  on  Christian  IV  so  that 
he  drove  the  Danes  back  to  Jutland.  Tilly  and  Wallenstein 
were  then  ordered  by  Emperor  Ferdinand  to  extend  the  Em¬ 
pire’s  sway  to  the  Baltic  and  to  crush  all  resistance  in  the 
northern  cities  of  Germany.  Simultaneously  Ferdinand  issued 
the  Edict  of  Restitution  ordering  all  ecclesiastical  estates, 
seized  since  1552,  returned  to  the  Roman  Church 

During  these  great  struggles  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  oc¬ 
cupied  with  Russia,  Prussia  and  Poland,  although  viewing 
with  apprehensian  the  Hapsburg  march  to  the  Baltic  and 
creation  of  a  navy  there  The  designation  of  Wallenstein  as 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg  and  “General  of  the  Baltic  and  Oceanic 
Sea”  proved  to  the  Swedish  estates  that  Gustavus’  policy  of 
attempting  closer  cooperation  with  the  German  provinces  was 
wise  statesmanship.  The  common  danger  to  the  northern 
nations  was  joined  with  a  true  Christian  interest  in  the  per¬ 
secuted  and  defeated  Protestant  coreligionists  of  Germany 
to  compel  an  intervention  by  the  Swedish  nation. 

In  Gustavus  Adolphus’  Manifesto  of  1630  he  explained  to 
the  world  that  from  times  immemorial  Swedish  Kings  had 
been  the  protectors  of  the  Baltic  and  before  the  estates  he 
fully  explained  the  religious  nature  of  the  struggle.  Several 
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days  of  prayer  had  been  proclaimed  at  different  stages  in 
the  Thirty  Years*  War  with  warnings  of  the  intention  of  the 
Papacy  to  root  out  true  worship  and  to  quench  the  light  of 
the  Gospel.  In  the  proclamation  of  1624,  after  the  Catholic 
reaction  had  won  the  Palatinate,  Gustavus  wrote:  “Where 
but  now  the  light  of  God’s  Word  was  freely  preached,  are 
abominations  and  image  worship.  Where  once  man  was  free 
to  serve  the  Lord  and  keep  his  ceremonies,  there  is  now  per¬ 
secution,  oppression,  slavery.  And  to  be  short  with  you,  the 
papists  are  now  so  high  in  courage  and  in  hope  of  subverting 
all  who  truly  call  on  the  name  of  God,  that  in  their  hearts 
they  hold  us  and  others  of  our  faith  to  be  already  as  if  it 
were  swallowed  up  and  consumed  away.”  In  similar  words 
were  other  proclamations  for  days  of  prayer. 

Already  in  1623  Gustavus  Adolphus  advanced  a  plan  for 
common  action  by  all  the  enemies  of  the  Emperor  and  House 
of  Hapsburg  by  which  the  sections  which  then  were  flourish¬ 
ing  centers  of  Protestantism  might  have  been  saved,  but  it 
gained  no  support  In  1624  he  offered  again  to  intervene  on 
German  soil,  still  other  Princes  gave  no  cooperation.  His 
proclamation  for  the  Day  of  Prayer  in  1626  shows  that  Prot¬ 
estants  were  being  exterminated  everywhere  and  the  fires  of 
persecution  were  universally  burning  and  the  power  of  the 
papacy  grew  stronger  by  the  ruin  of  additional  Protestant 
centers.  Petitions  were  introduced  to  army  prayer  books 
for  fellow  religionists  sorely  beset  by  papists  and  persecuted. 
Thus  when  the  hour  for  intervention  came  Protestantism  in 
the  land  of  Martin  Luther  was  politically  crippled,  morally 
broken,  and  militarily  defeated.  Its  ability  to  resist  seemed 
broken  forever.  “The  whole  country  was  oppressed  and  en¬ 
slaved,”  said  the  King. 

With  this  prospect  Gustavus  Adolphus  landed  in  Pomera¬ 
nia  in  June,  1630,  without  the  support  of  a  single  ally.  But 
out  of  the  Protestant  masses  a  mighty  welcome  arose  to  greet 
him.  They  awaited  him  as  the  deliverer,  dark  prophecies 
grew  luminous  when  applied  to  him,  and  his  name  was  on  the 
lips  of  all  as  a  conquering  warrior  who  would  break  the 
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powers  of  darkness.  Here  the  “Gustavus  Adolphus  Legend” 
takes  its  origin. 

The  preparation  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  for  this  mighty 
undertaking  was  finished.  He  left  behind  him  a  strong,  uni¬ 
fied,  well-governed  Sweden  at  peace  with  her  neighbors,  and 
unified  in  religion.  Trusted  by  his  Rad  and  Riksdag,  idolized 
by  his  troops,  advised  by  Axel  Oxenstjerna,  well  experienced 
in  the  art  of  war,  motivated  by  religious  convictions,  and 
self-reliant  in  the  extreme,  his  person  commanded  respect 
and  obedience.  Tilly  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the  odds 
must  necessarily  be  against  him  in  a  struggle  with  a  man 
who  was  commander-in-chief,  statesman  and  sovereign  all 
in  one.  The  military  gifts  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  were  of  a 
high  order,  bordering  on  genius;  moreover  he  had  been 
brought  up  to  be  a  soldier,  and  by  invention  and  study  of 
tactics  brought  the  new  method  of  strategy  initiated  by  Mau¬ 
rice  of  Orange  to  a  final  triumph.  He  possessed  a  conscript 
army  of  nationals  instead  of  a  militia  or  hired  mercenaries. 
The  result  was  the  practice  of  securing  his  line  of  communi¬ 
cations  to  the  rear  before  he  struck  his  blow.  The  effect  was 
devastating  to  his  enemies. 

III.  THE  REALIZATION  OF  TOLERANCE 

The  successes  of  the  Swedish  army  were  immediate.  Pom¬ 
erania  and  Mecklenburg  were  restored  to  order  and  the  exiled 
Prince  reinstated.  Alliances  were  consummated  with  Hesse 
and  Magdeburg  and  with  France  under  Richelieu  and  with 
the  Electors  of  Brandenburg  and  Saxony.  The  test  battle 
came  at  Breitenfeld  on  September  17,  1631,  in  which  Gustavus 
Adolphus  nearly  annihilated  the  army  of  the  veteran  Tilly. 
The  possibility  is  that  had  Gustavus  Adolphus  marched  on 
Vienna  the  war  would  have  ended  Instead  he  and  Frederick 
V  wintered  in  Munich.  He  again  defeated  Tilly  in  April, 
1632.  Wallenstein  was  then  recalled  by  the  Emperor  and 
the  imperial  forces  met  the  Swedish  Army  at  Ltitzen,  No¬ 
vember  8,  1632.  In  the  terrible  fighting  Gustavus  Adolphus 
was  wounded  and  while  he  lay  on  the  ground  was  despatched 
by  an  enemy  cavalryman.  However,  the  Swedish  army  de- 
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feated  Wallenstein.  The  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  a 
severe  blow,  but  the  genius  and  indefatigable  zeal  of  Axel 
Oxenstjerna  and  the  ability  of  the  Swedish  generals  trained 
under  Gustavus  Adolphus  preserved  the  advantages  which 
they  had  gained.  The  war  continued  with  varying  fortunes 
until  1648,  when  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  was  signed,  recog¬ 
nizing  the  equality  of  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinist  Confessions 
with  the  Roman  Catholic.  The  ecclesiastical  status  of  1618 
was  restored  and  a  general  amnesty  granted.  The  Nether¬ 
lands  were  recognized  as  independent,  and  compensation  was 
granted  the  German  states  for  territory  lost.  The  demands 
of  Sweden,  France  and  Hesse  were  granted.  Thus  the  wars 
of  religion  ended  and  a  basis  of  living  was  established,  for 
centuries.  The  Catholic  reaction  was  stopped  once  and 
for  all. 

Remarkable  is  the  fact  that  Gustavus  Adolphus  embraced 
the  concept  of  freedom  of  conscience  through  his  observa¬ 
tions  of  the  effect  of  intolerance  in  the  religious  wars.  Gus¬ 
tavus’  alliance  with  Catholic  France  helped  to  bring  him  to 
this  conclusion.  In  the  Treaty  of  Barwalde  (Jan.,  1631)  he 
engaged  himself  not  to  molest  German  Catholics  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  their  faith.  He  never  held  the  goal  of  exterminating 
Catholicism  but  of  winning  toleration  for  Protestantism.  In 
winning  this  he  wished  it  granted  also  to  Catholics.  Ahnlund 
says :  “Everything  tends  to  show  that  it  represented  his  sin¬ 
cere  conviction,  that  it  was  part  of  a  conscious  philosophy. 
He  felt  convinced  that  it  was  the  only  policy  for  a  statesman 
who  aimed  not  only  at  defensive  but  constructive  action.” 
He  uttered  this  principle  in  language  as  follows:  “to  do  no 
wrong  unto  and  to  inflict  no  persecution  on  any  man  for  the 
sake  of  his  creed.” 

To  Oxenstjerna  in  October,  1632,  one  of  his  last  letters 
was  addressed  concerning  regulations  for  religion  in  the  con¬ 
quered  territories.  He  closed  it  with  a  warning  not  to  in¬ 
fringe  on  any  man’s  freedom  of  conscience  or  his  right  to 
exercise  his  religion — “leaving  others  undisturbed  in  their 
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conscience  and  service,  wherever  they  are  established  al¬ 
ready.” 

Gustavus  Adolphus  held  in  principle  that  great  view  of 
religious  liberty  guaranteed  to  Americans  in  constitutional 
law  as  stated  in  the  Bill  of  Rights:  “Congress  shall  make  no 
law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof ;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech, 
or  of  the  press;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  as¬ 
semble,  and  to  petition  the  government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances.” 

Swedish  blood,  German  blood,  Dutch  blood,  Scotch  blood, 
English  blood,  Danish  blood  has  been  prodigally  spilt  to  win 
that  right  and  to  establish  that  principle.  Of  it  you  who  read 
are  the  heirs.  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  ahead  of  his  age. 
Only  160  years  later  did  this  principle  become  a  reality.  But 
we  salute  Gustavus  Adolphus  the  Great  and  pledge  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  his  cause. 


Boston,  Massachusetts 
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WHAT  KIND  OF  MESSIAH  DID  THE 
JEWS  EXPECT? 

By  Cullen  I.  K.  Story,  A.M.,  Th.M. 

The  subject  of  Messianic  expectancy  at  the  time  of  Christ 
is  obviously  an  immense  one.  Many  volumes  from  the  pens 
of  worthy  men  have  been  written  on  the  subject.  The  New 
Testament,  especially  the  Gospels,  is  replete  with  information 
regarding  it.  There  we  find  various  conceptions  of  Messiah 
faithfully  reproduced  by  Spirit-guided  writers.  The  writings 
of  these  men,  of  course,  gather  around  the  Person  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  is,  indeed,  the  promised  Messiah  of 
the  Old  Testament;  but  there  is  varying  speculation  among 
the  Jews  of  our  Lord's  time  concerning  that  fact.  Does  our 
Lord  answer  to  the  prophetic  portrayal  of  Messiah,  and  are 
the  Messianic  hopes  of  the  people  realized  in  Him?  The 
answer  is  both  affirmative  and  negative.  On  the  one  hand 
there  is  joyful  anticipation  of  Him,  on  the  other  hand  there 
is  national  rejection  of  Him.  He  is  acknowledged  by  some 
as  the  long-expected  Deliverer  of  Israel.  And  yet  when  He, 
the  accepted  One,  is  rejected — ^when  He,  the  Deliverer,  is 
Himself  delivered  up  into  the  hands  of  sinful  men  and  cruci¬ 
fied — ^the  voices  that  were  quick  to  acclaim  Him  as  Messiah 
are  silenced  for  a  while  and  the  hopes  of  many  seem  to  be 
cruelly  disappointed. 

One  has  only  to  turn  to  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Gospel 
of  John  to  find,  in  the  appraisal  of  Christ  there,  ample  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  manifold  Jewish  conception  of  Messiah:  “He 
is  a  good  man” ;  “Nay,  but  he  deceiveth  the  people” ;  “Do  the 
rulers  know  indeed  that  this  is  the  very  Christ?  Howbeit 
we  know  this  man  whence  he  is:  but  when  Christ  cometh, 
no  man  knoweth  whence  he  is” ;  “When  Christ  cometh,  will  he 
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do  more  miracles  than  these  which  this  man  hath  done” ;  “Of 
a  truth  this  is  the  Prophet”;  “This  is  the  Christ”;  “Shall 
Christ  come  out  of  Galilee?”;  “Never  man  spake  like  this 
man.” 

The  very  greatness  of  the  subject  speaks  for  its  im¬ 
portance.  An  understanding  of  the  Jewish  Messianic  percep¬ 
tion  will  enable  us  to  perceive,  first  of  all,  the  interpretations 
that  they  hold  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  It  will  help 
us  also  to  understand  the  great  controversies  that  the  Jews 
had  with  Christ;  and  it  will  indicate  the  reasons  for  His 
rejection,  humiliation,  and  crucifixion.  Of  special  importance 
for  men  today  is  the  Messianic  apprehension  of  those  who 
lived  closest  to  the  Lord,  namely,  the  disciples.  Dr.  Mason  in 
his  Cambridge  Theological  Essays  is  quoted  by  G.  S.  Streat- 
field  as  saying:  “Much  as  we  may  learn  of  Christ  from  the 
experience  of  two  thousand  years,  from  the  experience  of 
our  own  time,  our  knowledge  of  Him  rests  ultimately  upon 
the  evidence  of  those  who  saw  Him.  If  our  present  concep¬ 
tions  of  Him  are  not  the  outcome  of  those  which  were  formed 
by  His  first  disciples,  they  must  be  imaginary,  speculative, 
unsubstantial,  without  warrant  in  fact.  There  must  be 
agreement  between  the  last  and  the  first,  or  we  delude  our¬ 
selves  with  an  idealized  figure  instead  of  the  real  Jesus 
Christ.”* 

The  present  investigation,  then,  will  have  for  its  purpose 
the  setting  forth  of  the  Jewish  conception  of  Messiah  as 
revealed  primarily  in  the  New  Testament,  in  the  light  of  its 
comparison  and  contrast  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  teachings  of  Christ.  Any  one  of  three 
methods  might  possibly  be  employed  as  a  working  basis.  We 
might  take  up  each  Messianic  prophecy  in  the  Old  Testament 
in  order  of  its  occurrence,  trace  it  to  its  New  Testament  use 
or  implication,  and  observe  the  Jewish  comprehension  of  it 
and  of  Christ  in  His  claims  as  its  fulfillment.  Or  we  might 
deal  with  the  subject  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  different 
groups  of  people  in  existence  in  our  Lord’s  time  on  earth — 

'See  The  Self -Interpretation  of  Jesus  Christ,  p.  42. 
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the  Pharisees,  the  Sadducees,  the  publicans  and  sinners,  and 
the  disciples.  For  example,  F.  Godet  divides  the  people  into 
three  parties:  “The  Pharisees  expected  an  outward  triumph 
from  the  Messiah;  the  Sadducees  expected  nothing;  between 
them  were  the  true  faithful,  who  expected  the  consolation, 
that  is,  deliverance.’”  Or,  again,  one  might  approach  the 
subject  from  the  angle  of  Messiah  Himself — how  would  He 
come?  what  conception  did  the  Jews  have  of  His  Person? 
what  was  His  ministry  to  be  like?  In  the  discussion  to  follow 
we  will  occupy  ourselves  chiefly  with  the  last  two  methods 
named. 


GENERAL  MESSIANIC  EXPECTATION 
We  observe  at  the  outset  that  the  Messianic  concept  had 
widespread  existence  in  the  first  century  A.D.  “The  first 
century  .  .  .  especially  the  generation  before  the  destruction, 
witnessed  a  remarkable  outburst  of  Messianic  emotionalism.’” 
B.  F.  Westcott  notes  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  his¬ 
torian  Tacitus :  “  *A  few  turned  these  events  into  a  cause  of 
alarm;  the  greater  number  were  possessed  with  a  belief  that 
it  was  written  in  the  ancient  writings  of  the  priests  that  it 
would  come  to  pass  at  that  very  time  that  the  East  would 
grow  mighty,  and  that  men  proceeding  from  Judas  would 
gain  the  empire  of  the  world.’  ”*  Dr.  Westcott  notices  further 
that  Suetonius  in  his  Life  of  Vespasian  “relates  the  same 
circumstance  almost  in  the  same  words,  adding  however  that 
the  belief  was  ancient,  uniform,  and  universally  current 
throughout  the  East.’’*  To  these  testimonies  may  be  added 
the  word  of  the  Jewish  historian  Josephus,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  discovery  by  some  Jews  of  an  ambiguous  oracle 
according  to  which  it  was  stated  that  one  from  their  country 
would  become  governor  of  the  inhabited  earth.  He  adds: 
“The  Jews  took  this  prediction  to  belong  to  themselves  in 

'Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  p.  89. 

*Abba  Hillel  Silver,  History  of  Messianic  Speculr  ion  in  Israel,  p.  5. 

'Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels,  pp.  141-42. 

'Ibid.,  p.  141. 
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particular:  and  many  of  the  wise  men  were  thereby  deceived 
in  their  determination/’* 

One  of  the  facts  establishing  the  widespread  Messianism 
of  the  first  century  was  the  appearance  of  false  messiahs. 
Josephus  writes  of  a  certain  magician  whose  name  was 
Theudas,  who  persuaded  a  great  number  to  follow  him  to 
the  river  Jordan.  He  told  them  that  he  was  a  prophet  and 
that  he  would  command  the  waters  to  divide,  thus  making 
an  easy  passage  for  them.  His  attempt  was  frustrated  by 
Fadus,  procurator  of  Judaea.’  Indeed,  the  Book  of  Acts 
gives  a  similar  incident  by  a  Theudas  (though  not  the  same 
character  as  the  one  above)  ’‘boasting  himself  to  be  some¬ 
body;  to  whom  a  number  of  men,  about  four  hundred,  joined 
themselves:  who  was  slain;  and  all,  as  many  as  obeyed  him, 
were  scattered”  (5:36).  Again,  according  to  Josephus  Mes¬ 
sianic  enthusiasm  culminated  in  the  period  just  preceding  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  when  a  number  of  persons  set 
forth  their  claims  to  be  the  long-expected  Messiah.  They 
drew  large  numbers  after  themselves.  So  strong  was  the 
expectation  that,  even  after  repeated  disappointments,  the 
people  were  still  ready  to  store  up  in  their  bosom  the  most 
impossible  anticipations. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  reason  for  the  general  Mes¬ 
sianic  expectation  of  that  first  century.  Inside  Palestine  the 
Roman  yoke  of  oppression  stirred  up  the  anxiety  of  many, 
and  not  a  few  times  did  the  people  rise  to  the  height  of 
delirium  and  frenzy.  On  the  outside  the  Dispersion  played  a 
great  part  in  the  general  expectancy.  “The  Jewish  people, 
thus  widely  distributed  over  the  Roman  world  with  their 
monotheism,  with  their  Scriptures,  and  with  Messianic  hopes, 
did  much  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  advent  of  the  Redeemer 
who  was  to  be  the  fulfillment  of  Jewish  expectation  and 
hope.  It  was  due  to  the  strange  and  unique  influence  of 
Judaism  and  to  the  circulation  of  the  glowing  visions  of 
Israel’s  prophets  among  the  nations,  that  there  was  so  wide- 


*Wan,  vi.  5.  4. 
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spread  an  expectation,  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  by  Suetonius 
and  by  Josephus/’*  Alfred  Edersheim  observes  that  even  the 
allegorizing  Jewish  philosophers  of  Alexandria  were  touched 
by  the  Messianic  hope:  ’’Outside  Palestine  all  eyes  were 
directed  toward  Judaea,  and  each  pilgrim  band  on  its  return, 
or  wayfaring  brother  on  his  journey,  might  bring  tidings  of 
startling  events/’*  To  this  agree  the  words  of  Dr.  Westcott: 
”In  some  form  or  other,  general  expectation  was  quickened 
in  Judaea  and  in  Samaria  and  among  the  Jews  of  the  dis¬ 
persion;  Jerusalem  and  all  Judaea  and  all  the  region  round 
about  Jordan  went  out  to  John’s  Baptism  without  distinction 
of  rank  or  sect,  musing  whether  he  were  the  Christ,  In  the 
most  different  stations  there  were  those  who  waited  for  the 
kingdom  of  God,  To  this  the  twelve  tribes  instantly  serving 
day  and  night  hoped  to  come.  And  at  a  later  time  Simon  the 
mystic  and  Barkokeba  the  zealot  found  multitudes  ready  to 
welcome  in  them  either  the  Great  Power  of  God  or  the  Star 
which  should  rise  out  of  Israel,”'* 

In  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  Messianic  expectation  we 
may  say  that  it  was  primarily  personal  and  political,  but  to 
some  extent  supernatural  and  spiritual.  Charles  B.  Williams 
says  that  ”by  the  opening  of  the  first  century  A.D.  the  hope 
of  a  personal  Messiah  was  practically  universal,  and  the 
main  emphasis  was  upon  the  royal  and  militant  Messiah.”” 
In  a  certain  sense  it  was  quite  natural  that  the  political  op¬ 
pression  of  Rome  should  color  the  Jewish  conception  of 
Messiah.  Indeed,  E.  F.  Scott  observes:  ’’The  dream  of  a 
miraculous  deliverance  and  of  a  Messianic  king  who  would 
effect  it,  assumed  a  new  meaning  in  that  critical  time.  .  .  . 
The  Messiah  would  bring  victory  and  prosperity  to  the 
Jewish  nation.””  Abba  Hillel  Silver’s  observation  is  that  the 
Messianic  ideal  was  of  a  temporal  and  political  character  but 
that  it  evolved  into  supernaturalism:  ’’The  Messianic  hope. 


^International  Standard  Bible  Encyclopaedia,  II,  859. 
•/if  the  Days  of  Christ,  p.  66. 

'*Op.  cit.,  pp.  129-30. 

"The  Evolution  of  New  Testament  Christoloyy,  p.  36. 
"The  Kingdom  and  the  Messiah,  p.  55. 
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of  course,  always  implied  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  power 
in  Palestine.”**  But  Dr.  Silver  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
human  effort  could  not  accomplish  any  national  redemption 
or  universal  conversion.  The  human  character  of  the  Messiah 
was  not  put  out  of  sight,  but  the  impotence  of  the  nation 
came  to  be  realized.  To  such  an  extent  was  this  the  resultant 
conception  that  Dr.  Silver  notes:  “Only  the  cataclysmic  in¬ 
tervention  of  a  divinely  endowed  being,  at  the  moment  of 
the  nation’s  deepest  degradation,  could  destroy  the  wicked 
powers  which  oppressed  it,  restore  the  people,  cleansed  by 
suffering  .  .  .  and  rebuild  the  broken  harmonies  of  the 
world.”'*  For  a  further  word  on  this  general  supernatural 
and  spiritual  concept  of  Messiah  at  the  time  of  Christ  we 
quote  from  Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay:  “The  belief  was  widespread 
in  the  world  at  that  time  or  earlier  that  the  Epiphany,  or 
coming  of  a  god  in  human  form  on  earth,  was  imminent,  in 
order  to  save  the  human  race  from  the  destruction  which  the 
sins  of  mankind  deserved  and  had  brought  nigh.  The  world 
was  perishing  in  its  crimes,  and  only  the  coming  of  the  God 
Himself  could  save  it.”'* 

It  is  not  to  be  thought  that  Messianic  expectation  was 
limited  to  the  first  century.  Messianic  interest  existed  prior 
to  the  time  of  Christ  though  not  to  a  great  extent.  But  from 
the  first  century  A.D.  through  the  seventeenth  century  Mes¬ 
sianic  speculation  was  rife  in  Israel.  False  messiahs  arose 
and  vanished;  calculations  were  made  and  broken;  hopes 
were  raised  and  shattered.  Two  brief  examples  from  Dr. 
Silver  will  serve  to  illustrate  these  words:  “During  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  a  pseudo-Messiah  actually  did 
appear  in  Crete,  who  bore  the  name  of  Moses.  He  won  a 
following  among  the  Jews  of  Crete.  On  the  day  appointed 
for  their  departure  for  Palestine,  Moses  led  them  to  a  prom¬ 
ontory  overlooking  the  sea,  and  commanded  them  to  throw 
themselves  into  the  sea,  in  the  hope  that  the  waters  would 

^*Op.  cit.,  p.  6. 
p.  ix. 
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part  for  them  as  they  did  in  the  days  of  the  first  redeemer, 
Moses.  It  is  said  that  many  perished.”**  And  in  1087  there 
appeared  a  man  in  France  who  announced  that  he  was  the 
Messiah,  and  is  said  to  have  performed  signs.  The  French 
killed  him  and  a  great  number  of  Jews  with  him.*’  Never¬ 
theless  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  first  century  A.D. 
marked  a  peak  in  Messianic  expectation.  It  was  indeed  the 
“fulness  of  the  time”  when  God  sent  forth  His  Son. 

Before  embarking  upon  the  main  subject-matter  of  this 
investigation  it  will  be  helpful  to  observe  two  factors  form¬ 
ing  the  background  of  the  Jewish  conception  of  Messiah  in 
particular  and  by  so  much  contributing  to  the  spread  of 
Messianic  belief.  First  of  all,  Jewish  suffering  had  a  tre¬ 
mendous  effect  on  Messianism.  Dr.  Silver  says:  “Messianism 
thrives  on  suffering.  It  is  its  soil  and  sap.”**  Israel  lost  her 
national  independence  in  her  national  home,  yet  those  calami¬ 
ties  but  made  the  promise  of  divine  redemption  more  vivid. 
“  ‘Behold,  we  who  are  in  this  long  and  bitter  exile,’  wrote 
Moses  Albelda,  ‘are  warranted  in  hoping  for  our  Redemption 
for  three  reasons:  first,  because  of  God’s  compassion,  for  the 
mercies  of  the  Lord  are  unending;  second,  because  of  the 
vindication  of  God’s  holy  name  which  has  been  profaned 
among  the  nations;  and,  third,  because  of  God’s  promise, 
for  He  is  certain  to  keep  His  word.’  ”**  In  another  place  Dr. 
Silver  remarks,  “In  dark  hours  the  Messianic  promise  was 
the  one  prop  and  stay  of  suffering  Israel.’”® 

A  second  important  factor  in  the  background  of  Jewish 
Messianic  conceptions  was  the  popular  chronological  specula¬ 
tion  in  existence  from  the  time  of  the  loss  of  national  inde¬ 
pendence.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  mind  of  the 
Jew  there  was  no  question  but  that  deliverance  would  come 
to  Israel.  The  query  was  as  to  when  it  would  come.  By  both 
Jews  in  Palestine  and  those  of  the  Diaspora  the  eagerness  to 

‘•OA  cit.,  p.  30. 

^'Ibid.,  p.  79. 
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ferret  out  the  exact  hour  of  Messiah’s  advent  was  of  such 
a  nature  that,  “in  spite  of  rabbinic  injunction  and  the  ad¬ 
monitions  of  the  more  discerning  among  them,  the  quest 
proceeded  with  varying  intensity  clear  down  the  ages.”*‘  Dr. 
Silver  goes  on  to  state  that,  so  real  and  so  plausible  did  cal¬ 
culations  from  prophecy  seem  to  be,  at  times  the  whole 
nation  was  “agog  with  vivid  expectation”  and  migrations  of 
whole  communities  wended  their  way  to  Palestine  on  expec¬ 
tant  Messianic  pilgrimages.  It  was  generally  felt  that  the 
golden  age,  the  Millennium,  was  at  hand.  “When  Jesus  came 
into  Galilee,  ^spreading  the  gospel  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
and  saying  the  time  is  fulfilled  and  the  Kingdom  of  God  is 
at  hand,’  he  was  voicing  the  opinion  universally  held  that 
the  year  5000  in  the  Creation  calendar,  which  is  to  usher  in 
the  sixth  millennium — the  age  of  the  Kingdom  of  God — was 
at  hand.”” 


THE  COMING  OF  MESSIAH 

It  is  said  that  a  young  Japanese  student  to  whom  a  copy 
of  the  Old  Testament  had  been  given  was  interested  enough 
to  read  it  through.  When  he  had  finished  the  last  chapter 
of  Malachi  he  looked  up  into  the  face  of  his  teacher,  who 
was  also  a  close  friend,  and  with  deep  concern  written  upon 
his  face  exclaimed,  “Where  is  he?”  When  the  teacher  asked 
him  to  whom  he  was  referring  he  said:  “There  is  someone 
coming.  Who  is  he?  Where  is  he?”  This  expectant  attitude 
seems  to  be  foremost  as  we  open  the  pages  of  the  New 
Testament. 

Each  Gospel  writer  with  the  exception  of  Mark  gives  us, 
in  the  first  part  of  his  account,  an  inkling  of  the  suspense 
and  tenseness  characterizing  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
Jewish  people  at  the  time  of  Christ  as  they  continued  to  look 
for  Messiah  to  appear:  “Now  when  Jesus  was  born  in  Beth¬ 
lehem  of  Judaea  in  the  days  of  Herod  the  king,  behold,  there 
came  wise  men  from  the  east  to  Jerusalem,  saying.  Where 
is  he  that  is  born  King  of  the  Jews?  for  we  have  seen  his 

*'Ibid.,  p.  3. 
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star  in  the  east,  and  are  come  to  worship  him”  (Matt. 
2:1-2);  “And,  behold,  there  was  a  man  in  Jerusalem,  whose 
name  was  Simeon;  and  the  same  man  was  just  and  devout, 
waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel:  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  upon  him”  (Luke  2 :25) ;  likewise  Anna,  a  prophetess, 
“spake  of  him  to  all  them  that  looked  for  redemption  in 
Jerusalem”  (Luke  2:38) — in  the  last  two  references  the  pres¬ 
ent  tense  of  the  Greek  participle  prosdechomenos  is  employed, 
significantly  enough;  “And  as  the  people  were  in  expecta¬ 
tion,  and  all  men  mused  in  their  hearts  of  John,  whether  he 
were  the  Christ,  or  not”  (Luke  3:16);  “Philip  iindeth  Na¬ 
thanael,  and  saith  unto  him.  We  have  found  him,  of  whom 
Moses  in  the  law,  and  the  prophets,  did  write,  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  the  son  of  Joseph”  (John  1:45). 

One  thing  is  certain:  the  Jews  were  looking  for  a  per¬ 
sonal  Messiah.  The  question  of  John  the  Baptist  in  Matthew 
11:3 — “Art  thou  he  that  should  come,  or  do  we  look  for 
another?” — clearly  manifests  this.  The  theory  that  there  was 
a  divergence  in  expectation  among  the  Jews,  some  expecting  a 
specially  anointed  hero  and  others  apparently  no  individual 
Messiah,  rests  on  an  insecure  basis.  The  evidence  all  seems 
to  attest,  on  the  contrary,  that  by  the  first  century  of  the 
new  era  the  hope  of  a  personal  Messiah  was  universal.  Thus 
Dr.  Emil  Schiirer  writes:  **The  original  Messianic  hope  did 
not  expect  an  individual  Messiah  at  all,  hut  theocratic  kings 
of  the  house  of  David.  Subsequently  the  hope  was  consoli¬ 
dated  and  raised  more  and  more  into  the  expectation  of  a 
personal  Messiah  as  a  ruler  endowed  by  God  with  special 
gifts  and  powers.  In  the  time  of  Christ  this  form  had  at  all 
events  long  been  the  prevailing  one.”’*  A  personal  Messiah 
was  coming,  but  what  features  would  distinguish  Him  when 
He  came?  What  would  be  the  manner  of  His  coming?  What 
would  His  coming  mean  to  Israel? 

We  may  observe  two  important  events  that  the  Jews 
believed  would  precede  the  coming  of  Messiah.  First,  the 
thought  was  almost  universal  that  His  coming  was  to  be 

"The  Jewish  People  in  the  Time  of  Jesus  Christ,  Sec.  Div..  II,  159-60. 
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preceded  by  a  time  of  great  trial  and  affliction.  The  doc¬ 
trine  of  n'C'Dn  was  formed  in  rabbinical  theology.  Hosea 
13:13,  Daniel  12:1,  and  Jeremiah  30:6  were  evidently  the 
Scriptures  appealed  to  in  this  connection.  Shailer  Mathews 
states:  “The  advent  of  the  kingdom  of  God  was  to  be  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  period  of  fearful  suffering,  especially  within 
Jerusalem.”*"  Certainly,  then,  the  terrible  persecutions  under 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  the  Roman  aggression — especially 
in  the  time  of  Christ — served  to  heighten  the  expectancy  of 
the  Jews. 

The  second  event  that  was  believed  to  be  antecedent  to 
the  coming  of  Messiah  was  the  return  of  the  prophet  Elijah. 
From  Malachi  4:5-6  it  was  expected  that  he  would  prepare 
the  way  of  Messiah.  There  was  a  view  also  that  he  would 
anoint  the  Messiah  and  raise  the  dead.  The  latter  conception 
undoubtedly  issued  from  the  fact  that  in  the  Old  Testament 
Elijah  figured  as  one  who  raised  the  dead.  It  is  with  real 
interest,  therefore,  that  we  read  in  Luke  3:15  of  the  great 
expectancy  of  the  Jews  as  by  the  muddy  waters  of  Jordan 
they  listened  to  one  who  claimed  that  he  was  the  forerunner 
of  Messiah.  “It  was  this  which  sent  the  thrill  of  expectancy 
through  the  whole  nation,  and  drew  crowds  to  Jordan,  when 
an  obscure  anchorite,  who  did  not  even  pretend  to  attest  his 
mission  by  any  miracle,  preached  repentance  in  view  of  the 
near  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God.”**  And  concerning  John 
the  Baptist,  James  Stalker  adds:  “But  that  which  most  of 
all  attracted  attention  to  him  and  thrilled  every  Jewish  heart 
from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other,  was  the  message  which 
he  bore.  It  was  nothing  less  than  that  the  Messiah  was  just 
at  hand,  and  about  to  set  up  the  kingdom  of  God.  All  Jerusa¬ 
lem  poured  out  to  him;  the  Pharisees  were  eager  to  hear  the 
Messianic  news;  and  even  the  Sadducees  were  stirred  for  a 
moment  from  their  lethargy.  The  provinces  sent  forth  their 
thousands  to  his  preaching,  and  the  scattered  and  hidden 


^*History  of  Neiv  Testament  Times  in  Palestine,  p.  166. 
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ones  who  longed  and  prayed  for  the  redemption  of  Israel 
flocked  to  welcome  the  heart-stirring  promise.”*® 

In  regard  to  the  manner  of  His  coming  it  was  expected 
that  Messiah  would  live  at  first  in  concealment  and  then, 
when  the  appointed  time  came,  abruptly  appear  as  a  vic¬ 
torious  ruler.  So  Dr.  Westcott  notes:  “General  belief  pointed 
to  an  appearance  startling  and  sudden,  in  the  ivilderness  or 
in  the  secret  chamber.**"  John  7 :27  clearly  reveals  this  con¬ 
ception  :  “Howbeit  we  know  this  man  whence  he  is :  but  when 
Christ  cometh,  no  man  knoweth  whence  he  is.”  Likewise  we 
read  in  Mark  6:2-3:  “And  when  the  sabbath  day  was  come, 
he  began  to  teach  in  the  synagogue:  and  many  hearing  him 
were  astonished,  saying.  From  whence  hath  this  man  these 
things?  and  what  wisdom  is  this  which  is  given  unto  him, 
that  even  such  mighty  works  are  wrought  by  his  hands?  Is 
not  this  the  carpenter,  the  son  of  Mary,  the  brother  of  James, 
and  Joses,  and  of  Juda,  and  Simon?  and  are  not  his  sisters 
here  with  us?  And  they  were  offended  at  him.”  It  is  implied 
in  this  latter  passage  that  His  words  and  works  were  under¬ 
stood  to  be  those  of  the  Messiah  but  that  His  coming  was 
not.  They  felt  that  the  coming  of  Messiah  would  be  sudden 
and  unexpected,  whereas  they  were  confident  of  knowing  the 
origin  of  Jesus.  To  them  there  was  nothing  extraordinary 
about  His  coming.  “How  can  this  man  whose  father  and 
mother  ive  know,  asked  the  multitudes  at  Capernaum,  say 
/  came  down  from  heaven?  They  expected  to  hear  the  cry 
Lo  here  is  the  Christ,  or  Lo  there,  and  to  see  Him  declared 
at  once  in  the  fulness  of  power  and  strength  as  the  deliverer 
of  His  people.”**  And  this  view  evidently  hearkens  back  to 
Malachi  3:1:  “Behold,  I  will  send  my  messenger,  and  he 
shall  prepare  the  way  before  me:  and  the  Lord,  whom  ye 
seek,  shall  suddenly  come  to  his  temple,  even  the  messenger 
of  the  covenant,  whom  ye  delight  in:  behold,  he  shall  come, 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.”  What  a  flood  of  meaning  all  of  this 

**The  Life  of  Jesus  Christ,  p.  39. 
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sheds  upon  the  temptation  of  our  Lord  in  the  wilderness! 
We  read  how  the  devil  took  Him  up  into  the  city  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  and  placed  Him  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  urging 
Him  to  cast  Himself  down.  To  appear  immediately  and  in 
such  a  spectacular  manner  would  assure  Him  of  acceptance 
and  national  acclaim.  Such  a  coming  would  have  fulfilled 
the  expectancy  of  the  people,  especially  if  the  nation  were 
assembled  at  the  temple  for  some  public  meeting  as,  for 
instance,  an  annual  festival. 

Dr.  Schiirer  states  that  the  belief  was  universal  that 
Messiah  would  authenticate  His  coming  by  miracles.”  Clearly 
the  miracles  of  Christ  loomed  large  in  the  eyes  of  many 
Jews:  “And  many  of  the  people  believed  on  him,  and  said. 
When  Christ  cometh,  will  he  do  more  miracles  than  these 
which  this  man  hath  done?”  (John  7:31).  Elsewhere  in  John 
we  frequently  read  of  men  believing  in  Christ  because  of 
the  miracles  He  performed  (2:23;  4:53;  10:42;  11:45; 
12:11).  In  summarizing,  then,  we  may  say  that  the  Jews 
believed  Messiah  would  come  from  Bethlehem  and  that  His 
coming  would  be  substantiated  by  miracles.  To  that  extent 
their  expectation  was  in  harmony  with  the  Word  of  God. 
But,  as  to  the  manner  of  His  coming,  they  believed  that 
Messiah  as  a  mighty  warrior  would  suddenly  flash  forth  and 
effect  an  immediate  and  complete  deliverance  from  Rome. 
This  was  their  stumblingblock,  for  Messiah  came  in  a  quiet 
and  humble  manner.  And,  in  contrast  to  the  prevailing  hopes 
of  freedom  from  Roman  oppression.  He  taught  them  that 
they  were  to  render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  were 
Caesar’s.  “He  came  unto  his  own,  and  his  own  received 
him  not.” 

Beirut,  Syria 

(To  be  continued  in  the  January-March  Number,  19^8) 
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President  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer 
Addresses  on  First  and  Second  Thessalonians.  By  H.  A. 
Ironside,  Litt.D.  Loizeaux  Bros.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  121 
pp.  $1.50. 

This  work  is  another  timely  study  of  New  Testament 
books  by  one  whose  exposition  is  always  a  blessing  to  the 
children  of  God.  These  epistles  contain  some  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  features  of  Christian  doctrine  and  the  knowledge  of 
them  is  imperative.  None  in  the  present  generation  can  pre¬ 
sent  these  truths  more  effectively  than  Dr.  H.  A.  Ironside. 
All  Christians  should  aim  to  possess  the  expository  writings 
of  Dr.  Ironside. 

Expository  Notes  on  the  Epistles  op  James  and  Peter. 
By  H.  A.  Ironside,  Litt.D.  Loizeaux  Bros.,  New  York. 

166  pp.  $2.00. 

This  treatment  of  James  is  of  greatest  value  and  should 
be  read  by  all  who  are  seeking  to  have  a  true  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures.  There  has  been  much  written  on  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Epistle  of  James,  some  of  which  has  disappointed, 
so  it  is  refreshing  to  read  these  clear,  sane  pages  of  exposi¬ 
tion  proceeding  section  by  section  through  this  Letter  by 
James.  What  Dr.  Ironside  writes  is  always  of  great  value 
because  of  his  long  experience  as  an  author  and  because  he 
is  one  who  has  a  right  understanding  of  the  truth.  The 
Expository  Notes  on  the  Epistles  of  Peter  are  also  invaluable. 
Both  these  books,  which  appear  in  one  binding,  are  important 
and  Christians  need  to  study  them. 

Professor  Charles  L.  Feinberg 

Modern  Trends  in  Islam.  By  H.  A.  R.  Gibb.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  1947.  141  pp.  $2.50. 

Dr.  Gibb  is  Laudian  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University 
of  Oxford,  and  this  volume  comprises  his  1945  Haskell  Lec¬ 
tures  in  Comparative  Religion  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
The  book  is  divided  into  six  chapters:  “The  Foundations  of 
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Islamic  Thought”;  “The  Religious  Tension  in  Islam”;  “The 
Principles  of  Modernism”;  “Modernist  Religion”;  “Law  and 
Society”;  and  “Islam  in  the  World.” 

In  the  foreword  the  author  reviews  in  brief  the  extant 
material  from  more  recent  decades  on  religious  thought  in 
Islam.  Dr.  Gibb,  in  setting  forth  the  principles  which  deter¬ 
mine  his  point  of  view,  states:  “While  giving  full  weight  to 
the  historical  structure  of  Muslim  thought  and  experience, 
I  see  it  also  as  an  evolving  organism,  recasting  from  time  to 
time  the  content  of  its  symbolism,  even  though  the  recasting 
is  concealed  (as  it  is  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Christianity) 
by  the  rigidity  of  its  outward  formulas”  (p.  vi).  The  writer 
frankly  admits  the  subjective  character  of  his  conclusions 
(p.  xii). 

The  discussion  of  the  foundations  of  Islamic  thought  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  premise  that,  contrary  to.  appearances  and  the 
views  of  a  number  of  modern  Muslim  scholars,  Islamic 
thought  is  not  and  has  not  been  static  for  a  period  of  some 
six  centuries.  The  first  foundation  of  Islamic  thought  is  the 
Koran.  The  second  is  tradition  built  upon  the  Koran  (p.  9). 
The  third  is  the  “expressed  will  of  the  community”  (p.  11). 
Thus  the  three  infallible  sources  of  religious  truth  in  Islam 
are:  Vox  Dei  (the  Koran);  Vox  Prophetae  (the  tradition); 
and  Vox  populi  (the  consensus  of  the  community).  The  last 
source  has  always  been  a  matter  of  debate  between  the  con¬ 
servative  and  modernizing  groups  in  Islam.  The  “principle 
of  movement”  (pp.  12,  13)  in  Islam  together  with  social  tra¬ 
dition  and  social  change  (p.  15)  have  combined  to  make  (to¬ 
gether  with  the  sources  of  religious  truth  already  mentioned) 
the  present  hour  one  of  change  and  confusion  in  Muslim  so¬ 
ciety  (p.  16). 

The  religious  tension  in  Islam  is  caused  by  the  two  con¬ 
flicting  systems  which  stress,  on  the  one  hand,  the  transcend¬ 
ence  of  God,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  immanence  of  God 
(p.  21).  Sufism,  the  movement  that  aimed  to  restore  per¬ 
sonal  communion  with  God,  ultimately  did  tilt  the  balance  a 
bit  against  the  high  orthodox  doctrine  (p.  25).  The  violent 
and  intolerant  Wahhabi  movement  accused  all  of  infidelity 
to  pure  transcendentalism,  alienated  the  sympathy  of  the  or- 
thciiox  groups,  and  was  ultimately  crushed  politically  (p.  26). 
Jamal  ad-Din,  the  revivalist  of  the  last  century,  brought  in¬ 
spiration  to  the  Pan-Islamic  movement  and  stressed  again 
koranic  orthodoxy.  Simultaneous  with  the  movements  spon- 
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soring  the  orthodox  position,  the  Sufi  brother  hods  enjoyed 
revival  (p.  30).  The  author  treats  of  other  groups  in  this 
religious  tension  (see  p.  36)  in  order  to  round  out  the  picture 
of  the  religious  situation  in  Islam. 

The  program  of  Muhammed  Abduh  for  the  reformation 
of  Islam  aimed  at  purifying  Islam,  reforming  Muslim  higher 
education,  reformulating  Islamic  doctrine  in  the  light  of  mod¬ 
ern  thought,  and  defending  Islam  against  European  influences 
and  especially  Christian  attacks  (p.  33).  The  first  feature 
of  this  program  was  treated  under  the  religious  tension  in 
Islam.  In  chapter  three  Gibb  discusses  the  results  of  the 
modernization  of  education,  showing  how  it  has  ranged  insti¬ 
tution  against  institution  and  has  "‘contributed  more  than 
any  other  single  factor  to  the  division  in  Muslim  society** 
(p.  42).  The  attitude  of  the  majority  of  orthodox  Muslims 
to  modern  philosophical  ideas  is  likened  to  that  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  today  toward  the  same  problem:  intransi¬ 
gent  refusal  to  compromise  with  the  new  views.  In  the  main, 
therefore,  modernism  in  Islam  is  predominantly  a  movement 
of  the  educated  laity  (pp.  48  ff.).  Through  all  this  tension 
and  conflict  the  Koran  has  remained  untouched  by  evolu¬ 
tionary  criticism  (p.  50).  The  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that 
there  has  been  little  penetration  of  Western  philosophy  into 
the  Arab  world.  Says  he  (p.  51) :  “I  do  not  think  any 
Arabs  or  Egyptians  ever  read  Western  theological  wo-rks, 
and  the  study  of  Western  philosophy  in  the  Egyptian  uni¬ 
versities  does  not  go  very  deep.’*  He  also  thinks  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  overrate  and  exaggerate  the  extent  and  importance  of 
modernism,  finding  little  modernism  outside  of  the  larger 
cities  in  Syria  and  Iraq  or  among  the  Muslims  of  Northwest 
Africa  (p.  54).  In  India  as  in  Egypt  modernism  is  a  lay 
movement  (p.  56  ff.). 

The  chapter  on  modernist  religion  traces  the  modernist 
aim  to  defend  Islam  against  European  influences  and  Chris¬ 
tian  attacks.  For  the  Biblical  student  this  chapter  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  the  most  interesting.  The  chapter  on  law  and  so¬ 
ciety  contains  an  extended  discussion  of  how  modernists  try 
to  soften  the  rigors  of  Islamic  law  on  the  matters  of  mar¬ 
riage  and  divorce,  because  “the  primary  function  of  the 
modernist  apologetic  is  to  restore  faith  in  Islam  among 
doubting  Muslims  by  demonstrating  the  supreme  excellence 
of  their  religion”  (p.  95).  The  failure  of  the  modernists  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  intellectual  confusion  they  have  occasioned 
and  the  resort  to  romanticism  in  their  historical  outlook. 
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The  last  chapter  treats  of  the  place  of  the  Islamic  com¬ 
munity  in  the  modem  world,  especially  in  relation  to  the  rise 
of  nationalism.  The  solution  of  the  author  on  the  entire 
subject  of  his  lectures  is  stated  thus:  “The  practical  outcome 
of  this  argument  is  that  the  way  to  the  reconciliation  of 
Islamic  orthodoxy  with  the  modern  movement  of  thought 
lies  not,  as  is  so  often  supposed,  through  compromise  with 
the  hypotheses  of  modern  science.  .  .  .  The  way  is  to  be 
found  rather  in  revaluation  of  the  data  of  thought  through 
the  cultivation  of  historical  thinking*’  (p.  126). 

Apart  from  the  unwarranted  analogy  drawn  between  cer¬ 
tain  interpretations  of  koranic  texts  and  the  attempts  to 
reconcile  the  Bible  with  science  (p.  72),  and  allowing  for  the 
range  of  opinion  on  so  vast  a  field,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  author  has  admirably  and  ably  sketched  for  us  the  roots, 
manifestations,  and  implications  of  the  modern  trends  in 
Islam. 

Promised  Land.  By  Ellen  Thorbecke.  Harper  and  Bros., 
New  York,  1947.  171  pp.  172  photographs  and  draw¬ 
ings.  $3.50. 

The  introduction  to  this  volume,  written  by  Dr.  W.  J.  R. 
Thorbecke,  husband  of  the  writer  and  former  Netherlands 
Minister  Plenipotentiary,  strikes  the  keynote  of  the  book. 
Significantly  enough.  Dr.  Thorbecke  concludes:  “The  world 
depends  on  creative  thoughts  and  courageous  deeds.  Where 
they  have  appeared  in  such  strength  as  in  Palestine,  they 
must  be  maintained.  The  survival  of  the  Jewish  social 
achievements,  of  a  prosperous  Middle  East,  nay  of  our  very 
Western  civilization,  may  depend  upon  it.” 

In  this  work  we  have  a  record  in  pictures,  beautiful  in¬ 
deed,  and  in  text  of  the  Jewish  accomplishments  in  Palestine. 
Mrs.  Thorbecke  writes  with  real  sympathy  and  insight,  yet 
dispassionately.  Every  phase  of  the  many-sided  lives  of 
Palestinian  Jews  is  masterfully  covered.  The  diagrams  on 
pp.  90  and  91  are  exceptionally  illuminating.  See  also  pp. 
19,  42,  76A,  and  165  for  portrayals  of  beautiful  and  interest¬ 
ing  sites. 

Unfortunately  a  number  of  misspellings  mar  the  text. 
Pages  10-15,  though  ornate  and  in  Arabesque  style,  are  some¬ 
what  difficult  to  read.  The  use  of  the  spiral  instead  of  the 
regular  binding  is  not  conducive  to  much  wear.  The  writer’s 
contention  that  “Abraham  had  brought  with  him  from  the 
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Sumerian  civilization  the  conception  of  the  One  God”  (p. 
10)  is  a  strange  error,  as  all  students  of  the  Near  East,  and 
of  Sumerology  in  particular,  well  know.  No  better  is  the 
statement  concerning  the  Moslem’s  worship  of  Jesus  as  the 
originator  of  the  Gospels  (p.  14).  Treating  of  Solomon’s 
temple  the  authoress  states:  “The  great  memories  that  sur¬ 
round  it  have  almost  obscured  the  fact  that  this  Temple  was 
probably  nothing  more  than  a  royal  chapel  to  the  palace”  (p. 
28).  If  so,  whence  the  memories?  The  position  is  taken  wife 
regard  to  the  Samaritans  that  they  “until  recently  remained 
pure  in  blood  for  two  thousand  five  hundred  years”  (p.  40). 
This  takes  no  account  of  the  Biblical  record  in  II  Kings 
which  informs  us  to  the  contrary.  Not  all  will  agree  with 
the  writer’s  views  as  to  the  “victorious  achievements  of  Soviet 
Russia”  (p.  85)  in  the  realm  of  economics. 

Mrs.  Thorbecke’s  concept  of  the  “Jewish  effort  in  Pales¬ 
tine”  consists  of  a  remarkably  new  method  of  collective  life 
fostering  “individualism  within  a  socialistic  structure,  and 
collectivism  on  capitalist  foundations”  achieving  in  Palestine 
a  peace  and  contentment  so  longed  for  in  Europe,  America, 
and  throughout  the  world.  Undoubtedly,  the  economic  and 
agricultural  phases  of  Palestinian  life  have  been  overstressed 
by  the  writer,  and  due  emphasis  has  not  been  given  the  im¬ 
portant  social  and  religious  and  national  phases  of  Palestin¬ 
ian  life.  But  to  all  who  desire  a  mine  of  information  on  the 
Holy  Land,  this  book  will  be  welcome. 

Seal  Impressions  of  Nuzi.  By  Edith  Porada,  Ph.D.  Ameri¬ 
can  Schools  of  Oriental  Research,  New  Haven,  1947.  138 
pp.  LIV  plates  with  1011  seals.  The  Anmud  of  the 
American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research  (Vol.  XXIV  for 
1944-1945). 

The  writer  divides  her  material  into  twenty-seven  more 
or  less  distinct  groups  and  discusses  minutely  the  seals  found 
at  Nuzi  in  eastern  Mesopotamia.  This  being  the  largest  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  book  by  far.  Dr.  Porada  reveals  herself  as  an 
able  student  of  Near  Eastern  glyptic  art.  In  discussing  the 
Nuzi  material  in  its  relation  to  earlier  gljrptic  groups  (chap¬ 
ter  two)  she  finds  that  such  relations  must  be  “of  a  genetic 
nature  and  are  not  due  to  direct,  accidental  contact”  (p.  97). 
Her  conclusions  are  that  in  the  common  style  of  Mitanni  at 
Nuzi  the  influence  is  principally  from  Syro-Cappadocian  glyp¬ 
tic  art;  the  elaborate  style  of  Mitanni  at  Nuzi  shows  Babylo¬ 
nian,  Syrian,  and  Kassite  influence  (p.  106).  The  writer’s 
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judgment  is  that  “it  is  due  to  the  divergence  of  the  elements 
which  were  merged  and  lie  at  the  basis  of  Mitannian  glyptic 
that  it  became  so  rich  in  themes  and  modes  of  expression 
and  therefore  of  such  great  importance  for  the  art  of  the 
following  centuries”  (p.  107). 

Under  the  theme  of  the  iconography  of  the  seal  impres¬ 
sions  of  Nuzi  the  authoress  treats  of  the  ritual  (the  “tree,” 
the  winged  disk,  music,  the  dance,  and  mask)  and  the  mytho¬ 
logical  motives,  the  latter  being  in  the  minority.  In  evaluat¬ 
ing  the  Mitannian  legacy  (chapter  four)  she  notes  that  the 
influence  of  Mitannian  glyptic  art  on  following  centuries  was 
in  the  realm  of  stylistic  features  and  subject  matter.  This  is 
seen  in  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  glyptic  art  chiefly,  but 
also  in  the  Cretan,  Mycenaean,  and  Cypriote  (p.  125).  The 
last  chapter  is  an  index  of  seal-owners’  names  utilizing  the 
work  on  Nuzi  Personal  Names  (1943)  by  Gelb,  Purves,  and 
MacRae. 

Dr.  Porada  has  given  us  in  this  volume  a  splendid  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Nuzi  seals,  revealing  thoroughness,  saneness  of 
judgment,  breadth  of  knowledge,  and  sound  scholarship. 

Professor  Charles  A.  Nash 

The  Supreme  Beatitude.  By  Earle  V.  Pierce,  D.D.  Flem¬ 
ing  H.  Revell,  New  York.  208  pp.  $2.00. 

The  eighteen  chapters  of  this  book  are  printed  messages 
which  were  preached  by  the  author  to  congregations,  asso¬ 
ciation  and  convention  gatherings,  and  theological  students. 
The  messages  were  revised  for  publication. 

The  title  of  the  book  is  taken  from  the  subject  of  the  first 
chapter  and  is  based  on  the  words  of  Christ  as  quoted  in 
Acts  20 :31,  “It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.”  The 
object  of  the  author  is  to  stimulate  Christian  giving,  every 
message  being  devoted  to  that  subject  under  different  head¬ 
ings.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  toward  the  accomplishment 
of  such  an  objective.  The  failure  of  many  Christians  to 
respond  to  God  in  the  sacrifice  of  substance  impoverishes 
them  spiritually.  In  the  measure  that  the  messages  of  this 
book  contribute  to  clarifying  the  understanding  and  stimu¬ 
lating  the  interest  and  devotion  of  God’s  people  it  is  to  be 
commended. 

A  weakness  of  the  book  is  the  failure  to  make  clear  that 
giving  of  money  is  not  synon3rmous  with  stewardship.  The 
Christian’s  use  of  material  things  entrusted  by  God  is  part 
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of  his  stewardship  but  not  the  whole.  Primarily  the  Chris¬ 
tian  is  the  steward  of  the  gospel,  the  good  news  of  salvation 
in  and  through  Christ.  All  that  he  is  and  has  and  ever  hopes 
to  be  and  have  of  life,  time,  influence,  ability,  and  money 
should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  major  entrustment.  By 
that  alone  can  he  fulflll  his  stewardship. 

Another  weakness  in  the  messages  is  that  they  fail  to  set 
forth  the  matter  of  giving  as  one  of  the  factors  in  the  priestly 
function  of  the  believer,  who  is  a  sacriflcer.  His  giving 
should  be  a  sacrifice  of  substance.  The  understanding  of 
this  great  truth  would  revolutionize  Christian  giving. 

Librarian  Arnold  D.  Ehlert 

The  Complete  Prophecies  of  Nostradamus.  Translated, 
edited  and  interpreted  by  Henry  C.  Roberts.  Crown  Pub¬ 
lishers,  N.  Y.,  1946.  (Special  edition  of  500  copies  signed 
by  the  editor.) 

In  the  realm  of  secular  prophecies  no  name  is  better 
known  than  that  of  Nostradamus.  From  the  times  of  the 
Sybilline  Oracles  no  prophecies  have  attracted  the  attention 
that  his  have,  unless  it  should  have  been  those  of  the  famed 
Merlins  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  Mother  Shipton's 
utterances  may  be  equally  well  known,  but  are  not  so  exten¬ 
sive.  Chas.  A.  Ward  called  him  “the  greatest  fatidical  seer, 
not  divinely  accredited”  {Oracles  of  Nostradamus,  N.  Y., 
1940,  p.  33.  This  is  a  fine  commentary  on  him,  by  the  way). 
Not  since  1672  has  there  been  an  English  printing  of  these 
quatrains  complete. 

Michael  de  Notredame  was  born  in  1503.  He  is  reported 
to  have  been  of  Jewish  descent,  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh, 
whence  his  gift  (?)  of  prophecy.  He  first  attracted  attention 
by  his  almanacs  which  so  well  hit  the  conjuncture  of  events 
that  he  was  sought  after  far  and  wide.  In  1555  he  published 
at  Lyons  the  first  series  of  his  Centuries  of  Prophecy,  con¬ 
sisting  of  seven  hundred  quatrains  in  French.  In  a  preface 
addressed  to  his  son,  he  discusses  his  prophetic  gift  and 
claims  divine  origin  for  it,  and  the  medium  as  astrology. 
“There  are,  or  may  come  some  persons,  to  whom  God  Al¬ 
mighty  will  reveal  by  impressions  made  on  their  understand¬ 
ing  some  secrets  of  the  future,  according  to  judicial  astrolo¬ 
gy,  as  it  hath  happened  in  former  times”  (p.  4).  It  is  most 
interesting  that  he  counsels  his  son  to  “abhor  the  vanity  of 
the  execrable  magic  forbidden  by  the  Sacred  Scriptures  and 
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by  the  Canon  of  the  Church;  except  from  this  judicial  astrol¬ 
ogy  by  which^  and  by  the  means  of  divine  inspiration,  with 
continual  calculations,  we  have  put  in  writing,  our  prophe¬ 
cies’’  (p.  5).  It  was  while  burning  a  heap  of  occult  books, 
however,  that  Nostradamus  himself  saw  “an  unwonted  light 
more  bright  than  the  usual  flame  and  it  was  as  if  there  were 
lightening,  shining  all  the  house  over,  as  if  it  had  been  all 
in  a  flame”  (ibid.).  He  denies  being  a  prophet,  but  does 
claim  ability  “non  errare,  falli  decipi”  (p.  6).  His  prophe¬ 
cies,  he  says,  extend  to  the  year  3797,  and  he  adds,  “We  are 
now  [1555]  in  the  seventh  millenary,  which  ends  all  and 
brings  us  near  the  eighth”  (p.  7).  He  claims  that  his  revela¬ 
tions  (astrological)  “agree  with  the  divine  inspiration” 
{ibid.),  A  paragraph  on  this  same  page,  too  long  to  quote, 
gives  further  interesting  insight  into  his  prophetic  con¬ 
sciousness. 

The  first  two  quatrains  indicate  his  method  of  preparing 
for  a  noctural  visitation  from  divine  sources: 

“Seated  at  night  in  my  secret  study. 

Alone,  reposing  over  the  brass  tripod, 

A  slender  flame  leaps  out  of  the  solitude, 

Making  me  produce  that  which  is  not  in  vain. 

With  divining  rod  in  hand,  I  wet  the  limb  and  foot, 

Set  in  the  middle  of  the  branches. 

Fearsome  awe  trembles  my  hand,  I  wait. 

Heavenly  Splendor !  The  Divine  Genius  sitteth  by.” 

His  writing  he  admits  to  be  obscure.  Most  of  the  prophe¬ 
cies  have  to  do  with  political  or  international  affairs.  One 
of  the  earliest  events  taken  to  be  a  fulfilment  was  the  death 
of  Henry  II  by  the  lance  of  Montgomery  more  than  four 
years  later  (quatrain  35  of  Century  I) : 

“The  young  lion  shall  overcome  the  old  one 
In  marshall  field  by  a  single  duel. 

In  a  golden  cage  he  shall  put  out  his  eye. 

Two  wounds  from  one,  then  he  shall  die  a  cruel  death.” 

The" historical  facts  are  that  Henry  II  was  killed  by  a  Scot¬ 
tish  knight  named  Montgomery  by  piercing  him  above  the 
eye  through  the  gilt  visor  of  his  helmet  with  a  splinter 
from  his  wooden  lance,  and  the  king  died  after  ten  days  of 
terrible  agony.  This  might  seem  like  a  coincidence,  had  not 
Nostradamus  expounded  this  prophecy  himself  and  in  fact 
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brought  it  to  the  attention  of  Henry  II  several  years  before 
it  happened  (Ward,  op.  dt,,  p.  92). 

Mr.  Roberts  achieved  some  notoriety  last  year  when  he 
appeared  on  a  national-chain  radio  program  and  expounded 
some  of  the  so-called  prophecies  of  Noatradamus.  The  pres¬ 
ent  volume  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  as  a  book  dealer,  and 
as  a  student  of  the  occult,  he  found  those  who  were  constantly 
searching  for  the  works  of  the  seer,  and  he  himself  wanted 
a  copy.  i  i  i  J  ^ 

The  interpretations  that  Mr.  Roberts  appends  to  each  of 
the  stanzas  are  short,  usually  only  three  or  four  lines.  One 
of  the  arguments  against  prophecy  of  any  kind  is  the  variety 
in  interpretations  of  it.  This  is  occasioned  partly  by  the  fact 
that  little  prophecy  is  clear  and  clearly  understo^  at  the 
time  of  its  utterance,  sometimes  even  by  the  prophet  him¬ 
self  (1  Peter  1:10,  11).  In  the  case  of  Nostradamus,  it  is 
intimated  that  he  purposely  obscured  the  revelations  for  ob¬ 
vious  reasons.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  many  of  Mr. 
Roberts*  interpretations  are  new,  i.e.,  growing  out  of  the  last 
war.  A  comparison  of  his  with  those  of  Ward  and  earlier 
interpreters  would  make  an  interesting  study  for  some  stu¬ 
dent  of  historical  curiosa.  We  find  Mussolini  (pp.  13,  33), 
Roosevelt  (p.  42),  Hitler  (p.  41),  and  even  Gen.  Mark  Clark 
depicted  with  clarity  (?).  In  the  latter  case,  the  reference  is 
interesting,  at  least  (p.  44) : 

**When  in  an  iron  fish,  a  letter  shall  he  shut  up. 

He  shall  go  out,  that  shall  afterwards  make  war. 

He  shall  have  his  fleet  by  the  sea  well  provided. 
Appearing  by  the  Roman  Land.** 

General  Clark*s  submarine  exploits  on  the  coast  of  North 
Africa  can  be  reviewed  in  the  History  of  World  War  11. 

President  Roosevelt’s  death  is  seen  by  Mr.  Roberts  in 
quatrain  100  of  the  first  Century: 

“For  a  long  while  shall  be  seen  in  the  air  a  gray  bird,*^ 
Near  Dola  and  the  Tuscan  land. 

Holding  in  his  beak  a  green  bough. 

Then  a  great  one  shell  die  and  the  war  be  finished.** 

What  is  the  value  of  such  a  work  as  this?  Was  Nostra¬ 
damus  a  true  prophet?  In  a  certain  sense  the  test  of  a 
prophet  is  whether  the  thing  come  to  pass  (Deut.  18:22); 
but  that  test  is  stated  negatively,  and  the  condition  is  that 
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a  prophet  speak  “in  the  name  of  the  Lord,”  which  Nostrada¬ 
mus  did  not  do,  even  though  he  did  claim  divine  aid.  In 
Deuteronomy  13:1  ff.  there  is  an  implication  that  a  prophet 
might  realize  fulfilment,  and  yet  be  under  condemnation  be¬ 
cause  “he  spake  unto  thee,  saying.  Let  us  go  after  other 
gods,  which  thou  hast  not  known,  and  let  us  serve  them” 
(verse  2).  Nostradamus  was  not  guilty  of  this,  however, 
so  far  as  we  know.  He  was  not  a  fervent  Christian ;  in  fact 
he  appears  to  be  a  pagan  in  thought  at  times. 

Of  course  there  are  modern  parallels  in  the  matter  of 
prophetic  gifts  that  defy  explanation.  The  chief  value  of 
the  study  of  Nostradamus  will  be  found  in  connection  with 
curiosities  of  history,  and  in  the  field  of  prophetism,  or  un¬ 
inspired  prophecies,  of  which  there  are  a  good  many  in  lit¬ 
erature.  The  prophetic  consciousness  of  Nostradamus  was 
of  special  interest  to  the  reviewer  in  connection  with  studies 
in  Old  Testament  prophets  and  prophecies,  inspired  and  un¬ 
inspired. 

The  last  three  centuries  of  quatrains  Nostradamus  had 
dedicated  in  1558  to  Henry  II,  in  which  epistle  of  dedication 
he  expounds  his  chronological  views.  We  do  not  recall  hav¬ 
ing  seen  these  calculations  of  Nostradamus  mentioned  in 
works  of  chronology,  but  intend  to  summarize  them  at  a 
later  date  for  what  they  may  be  worth  in  comparative  studies 
on  that  subject. 


Everett  F.  Harrison 

St.  Augustine.  The  First  Catechetical  Instruction  (De 
Catechizandis  Rudibus).  Translated  and  annotated  by 
the  Rev.  Joseph  P.  Christopher,  Ph.D.  The  Newman  Book¬ 
shop,  Westminster,  Maryland.  171  pp.  $2.50. 

This  is  the  second  in  the  series  known  as  Ancient  Chris¬ 
tian  Writers,  edited  by  Johannes  Quasten  and  J.  C.  Plumpe. 
The  text  occupies  74  pages,  the  notes  58,  but  these  are  fully 
as  extensive  as  the  text,  being  in  smaller  type.  Protestants 
would  do  well  to  pay  more  attention  than  they  commonly  do 
to  the  subject  of  catechetical  instruction.  A  good  place  to 
study  procedure  is  this  famous  manual  of  antiquity,  even 
though  it  would  not  be  followed  in  many  particulars  today. 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  general  excellence  of  the  work 
done  by  Dr.  Christopher.  It  is  strange  to  find  Ephesians  4:11 
f.  referred  to  in  support  of  Augustine’s  thought  that  the 
patriarchs  and  prophets  were  a  part  of  Christ’s  Body  sent 
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before  Him  into  the  world  (p.  98).  The  Ephesians  passage 
has  to  do  only  with  prophets  and  others  given  by  Christ  to 
His  church  after  His  return  to  glory,  and  the  emphasis  is  not 
upon  their  being  a  part  of  the  church  so  much  as  their  min¬ 
istry  for  the  benefit  of  the  Body.  One  wonders,  too,  about 
the  citing  of  Romans  14:4  as  decisive  in  Augustine’s  conver¬ 
sion,  with  no  mention  of  13:14  (p.  136). 

The  work  is  abundantly  documented  from  many  sources 
both  ancient  and  modern,  and  represents  extended  and  faith-* 
fill  labor  in  the  field  of  Augustinian  studies. 

John  H.  Bennetch 

A  Doctor  in  Many  Countries.  By  Claud  F.  Fothergill, 

M.A.,  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.D.,  C.T.M.  Pickering 

&  Inglis,  London.  168  pp.  12/6. 

Travel  books  are  no  unusual  sight,  but  the  present  volume 
distinguishes  itself  for  including  along  with  some  colorful 
experiences  a  unique  Christian  testimony.  The  author,  who 
formerly  practiced  on  Harley  Street  as  a  consultant  in  ner¬ 
vous  diseases  with  as  many  as  five  or  six  thousand  patients 
a  year,  has  manifested  an  interest  in  Christian  witnessing 
for  years,  judging  from  one  of  the  anecdotes  dating  back 
to  his  first  years  after  graduation  from  Cambridge.  He  is 
also  known  for  mountain  climbing  as  a  member  of  the  Alpine 
Club  (in  1922  the  only  one  to  ascend  Mont  Blanc,  according 
to  one  other  narrative  preserved  by  this,  his  first  travel 
book).  Several  of  the  incidents  being  described  concern  an 
English  organization  called  the  Campus  and  Tours  Union, 
one  for  which  Dr.  Fothergill  has  been  responsible  himself 
through  many  years  because  of  its  evangelistic  purpose. 
The  Union  happens  to  be  conducted  by  laymen  altogether. 
In  the  course  of  his  travels  the  author  has  engaged  in  per¬ 
sonal  work  with  Scandinavians  and  Africans,  residents  of 
Italy  and  Palestine,  France  and  Corsica,  England  and  other 
land  adjacent,  both  the  educated  and  untutored,  the  rich  and 
poor.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Holland  and  Princess  Ju¬ 
liana  on  two  occasions  came  to  the  writer’s  informal  gospel 
services  conducted  in  Swiss  hotels.  Abundant  illustrations 
and  a  readable,  selfless  style  make  this  travelogue  a  winsome 
work.  It  reads  like  a  veritable  saga  of  modern  Christianity, 
as  sane  as  it  is  spiritual. 

One  short  paragraph  from  the  volume  will  reveal  the 
heart  of  Dr.  Fothergill.  “All  of  us  who  are  Christians  have 
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a  definite  command  to  obey:  *Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.’  Again  and  again,  if 
we  are  spiritually  alive,  opportunities  will  come  to  us  for  a 
talk  with  someone  who  is  seeking,  but  we  have  to  be  ready 
to  follow  the  track  at  once,  for  otherwise  the  opportunity  is 
missed.  Our  Lord  said,  ’The  fields  are  white  unto  harvest,’ 
a  statement  which,  naturally,  is  absolutely  true,  for  our  Lord 
made  it  Himself,  but  we  all,  if  we  are  Christians,  have  an 
opportunity  of  verifying  the  statement  for  ourselves.  If  we 
are  dead  spiritually,  we  can  pass  months  or  years  of  our 
lives  and  look  back  and  say:  ’Oh,  but  no  opportunity  ever 
has  come  to  me  like  these  I  am  reading  of  in  your  book.’  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  are  ready  for  active  service,  we  shall 
be  able  to  take  what  is  sometimes  only  half  an  opening,  but 
half  an  opening  made  by  some  thirsty,  needy  soul,  which 
may  lead  to  a  definite  result.  My  experience  of  personal 
work  is  that  in  nearly  all  cases  it  involves  a  ’plunge’  to  start 
with,  but  that  in  most  cases,  if  carried  out  in  the  right  spirit, 
not  only  is  the  one  with  whom  one  talks  appreciative,  even 
if  not  convinced,  but  more  often  is  convinced  and  won  into 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  ’Study  to  show  thyself  approved  unto 
God,  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  ashamed,  rightly 
dividing  the  word  of  truth’  (2  Tim.  ii.l6).” 

Jesus  Only.  By  Vance  Havner.  Fleming  H.  Revell,  New 

York.  94  pp.  $1.25. 

One  more  volume  of  characteristic  Havner  messages  is 
sure  to  bless  pulpit  and  pew  alike  as  in  times  past.  The 
fourteen  sermons  encompassed  within  this  series  focus  par¬ 
ticularly  on  Ghristology,  emphasizing  the  pre-eminence  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Some  of  the  brief  ’’devotional  meditations”  in¬ 
cluded  will  exhibit  Mr.  Havner’s  pungency  of  expression  and 
deep  penetration  better  than  anything  done  previously.  In¬ 
deed,  the  author  conveys  an  exhortation  to  the  lukewarm 
Christianity  of  today  as  perhaps  no  other  revivalist  of  our 
times  can  (at  least,  by  the  printed  page).  A  few  personal 
allusions  make  the  book  still  more  impressive  than  it  would 
be  without  such  an  intimate  touch.  Several  of  the  sermons 
in  this  collection  have  appeared  in  print  before  under  a  slight¬ 
ly  different  form,  while  all  fourteen  have  been  delivered 
orally  from  pulpit,  platform,  or  radio  station.  ’’May  their 
appearance  in  book  form  lead  many  more  to  know  Him  and 
make  Him  known”  is  the  prayer  of  both  writer  and  reviewer. 
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